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WARUM STIRBT EMILIA GALOTTI? 


In diesem Jahre, wo uns Lessing durch die Gedenkfeier 
seines zweihundértsten Geburtstags besonders nahe geriickt 
ist, darf man sich wohl versucht fiihlen, die vielumstrittene 
Katastrophe der EMILIA GALOTTI einer neuen Priifung 
zu unterziehen. Freilich, bei dem Aufwand von Scharfsinn, 
der im Laufe von hundert und fiinfzig Jahren an unsre Tra- 
gédie verausgabt worden ist,kann wohl kein Heutiger hoffen, 
prinzipiell neue Gesichtspunkte beizusteuern; wohl aber reizt 
es immer von neuem, den ganzen Komplex menschlicher 
Beziehungen, die in der Tétung der Tochter durch den Vater 
gipfeln, mit allen Kraften seelischer Einfiihlung nachzuerleben, 
zumal ein Blick in die Literaturgeschichten geniigt, um zu 
zeigen, wie weit die Auffassungen in entscheidenden Punkten 
immer noch auseinandergehen. 

Uber zwei Gesichtspunkte der hier versuchten Betrach- 
tung soll von vornherein véllige Klarheit herrschen. Erstens: 
Lessings Sprache in der EMJLIA ist, was heute wohl niemand 
bestreiten diirfte, die Sprache der Logik, nicht der Leidenschaft. 
Diese auf dusserste Knappheit eingestellte Sprache bewegt 
sich in Wortspielen, Antithesen und Epigrammen. Immer 
nimmt die Wirkung dieser Sprache auf unser Gefiihl den 
Umweg iiber den Verstand. Véllige Einfiihlung in das Seelische 
dieser Lessingschen Menschen ist daher nur méglich innerhalb 
der Grenzen einer scharf bestimmten Stilisierung des Ausdrucks. 
Ob diese Stilisierung der Form auch das Wesen des Seelischen 
beeintrachtigt, ob das Elementar-Triebhafte der Leidenschaft 
tatsichlich ausgeschaltet wird zugunsten einer logischen 
vielmehr als psychologischen Spannung—diese Frage méchte 
ich entschieden verneinen. Ware es anders, so miisste der 
Versuch eines tieferen Eindringens in die Voraussetzungen der 
Katastrophe iiberhaupt versagen.—Zweitens: Alle Erérterungen 
iiber Emilias Charakter drehen sich im Grunde um jeneberiihmte 
Stelle im 7. Auftritt des 5. Aktes, wo Emilia von ihrem 
warmen Blut und der Macht der Verfiihrung spricht. 


Gewalt! Gewalt! Wer kann der Gewalt night trotzen? Was Gewalt heisst, 
ist nichts: Verfiihrung ist die wahre Gewalt.—Ich habe Blut, mein Vater, so 
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jugendliches, so warmes Blut als eine. Auch meine Sinne sind Sinne. Ich stehe 
fiir nichts. Ich bin fiir nichts gut. Ich kenne das Haus der Grimaldi. Eine 
Stunde da, unter den Augen meiner Mutter;—und es erhob sich so mancher 
Tumult in meiner Seele, den die strengsten Ubungen der Religion kaum in 
Wochen besinftigen konnten. 


Schon viele Zeitgenossen Lessings waren dieser Stelle gegeniiber 
ratlos. Matthias Claudius schiittelte den Kopf dariiber, wie 
dieses Madchen, gleichsam vor der noch warmen Leiche ihres 
Brautigams an die Verfiihrung durch einen andern und an 
ihr warmes Blut denken kénne. Andere erhoben dhnliche 
Einwinde, wiein Julius Brauns Zusammenstellung (in iiber- 
zeugendster Formulierung II 56f.) bequem nachzulesen. 
Alle Bedenken griinden sich auf eine Auffassung unsrer Stelle, 
die wohl jedem die nichstliegende, manchem die einzig mégliche 
scheint, nimlich: Weil sie voraussieht, dass sie sich von 
einem Manne verfiihren lassen werde, den sie moralisch aufs 
heftigste verabscheut, darum will Emilia sterben. Bei dieser 
Auffassung, die auch ich jahrelang geteilt, griibelt man vergeb- 
lich dariiber, wie eine Tat, die einen so furchtbaren Grad von 
Entschlossenheit verlangt, bei einer Gemiitsverfassung méglich 
sei, in der die sich kreuzenden Willensimpulse einander not- 
wendig lahmlegen miissten. Kann denn zu gleicher Zeit in 
derselben Seele Raum sein fiir dieses Vorauswissen darum, 
dass man der Versuchung am Ende erliegen wird und fiir 
zitternde Entriistung iiber das raffinierte Verbrechen? Wer 
nicht fiihlt, dass Emilias Charakter dabei in zwei Hialften 
auseinanderbricht, wer die Lésung der Spannung durch frei- 
willigen Tod nicht als den elementarsten Gesetzen menschlichen 
Seelenlebens zuwiderlaufend ablehnen muss, der empfindet 
so grundverschieden von mir in diesen Dingen, dass eine 
Einigung aussichtslos erscheint. Der so oft erhobene Vorwurf 
des Eindrucks der Kilte, den das Stiick hinterlasse, geht 
letzten Endes immer auf das Gefiihl zuriick, die Katastrophe 
sei ein glanzendes Exercitium der Logik, bei dem das Leben leer 
ausgehe. 

Ich méchte nicht missverstanden werden. Ich habe mit 
dieser Vorbemerkung noch keinen Einwand gegen Lessings 
Charakterzeichnung erhoben noch erheben wollen. Allerdings: 
sollte es sich herausstellen, dass die oben angefiihrte Stelle 
nur diese eine Auffassung verlangt oder ohne Zwang vertrigt, 
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dann allerdings miisste der Vorwurf gegen Lessing zu Recht 
bestehen. 

Nun aber getraue ich mir, vorerst an einer andern Stelle 
unsers Dramas wo nicht zu beweisen, so doch glaubhaft zu 
machen, dass Lessing in der EMILIA GALOTTI bei der 
Darstellung des Seelenlebens seiner Hauptgestalten mit einer 
Feinheit zu werke geht, die in einem ganz andern Sinne Be- 
wunderung verdient als die héchst geschickte, mathematisch 
liickenlose Verkniipfung der langen Reihe von Zufillen, die 
dem Ausgang den Schein der iusseren Notwendigkeit beilegen. 
Es ist die Szene, wo Emilia in atemloser Bestiirzung der Mutter 
von dem Uberfall des Prinzen bei der Messe berichtet. Ihr 
erster Schreck hat sich schon gegeben, die Mutter hat mit 
beschwichtigenden Worten auf sie eingewirkt. Da bemerkt 
Emilia: “Aber, nicht, meine Mutter? Der Graf muss das 
wissen. Ihm muss ich es sagen.”” Worauf die Mutter entgegnet: 
‘Um alle Welt nicht!”’ In den stirksten Ausdriicken rit sie 
der Tochter davon ab, den Briutigam zu beunruhigen, lisst 
Worte von Gift fallen, das, wenn es auch nicht gleich wirkt, 
darum kein minder gefihrliches Gift ist, und spielt in viel- 
sagender Weise auf den Unterschied zwischen einem ge- 
schmeichelten Liebhaber und einem eifersiichtigen Gatten an. 
Und eine gehorsame Tochter antwortet: “Sie wissen, meine 
Mutter, wie gern ich Ihren besseren Einsichten mich in allem 
unterwerfe.’’ Man hat, soviel-mir bekannt, diese Stelle immer 
riihmend herangezogen als Beleg sowohl fiir Emilias naive 
Offenheit wie fiir ihren kindlichen Gehorsam. Liegt die Sache 
hier aber wohl gar so einfach, wenn man den Vorhang ein 
wenig liiftet? Wir wissen, Emilia ist in Sachen der Welt recht 
unerfahren, aber ihre Mutter, die Mutter, die ihre Erzieherin 
gewesen, sollte sie doch ein wenig kennen—sollte sie mindestens 
ebenso gut kennen wie den Vater, der schliesslich bei der Kata- 
strophe zu Wachs in ihren Hinden wird! Und eben dieser 
Mutter ist wenige Minuten vorher der Stossseufzer entfahren: 
“O, gesegnet sei die Ungeduld deines Vaters, der eben hier 
war und dich nicht erwarten wollte .... Wenn du in deiner 
Verwirrung auch ihn das hittest héren lassen!” Liegt darin die 
mutmassliche Antwort der Mutter auf Emilias Frage nicht schon 
angedeutet? Oder hat Emilia in solchen Dingen gar keine 
Witterung? Gesetzt Emilia hitte, ohne es sich selbst recht zu 
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gestehen, den Wunsch empfunden, dem Briautigam den unan- 
genehmen Auftritt zu verschweigen (und einen Grund dazu hat 
sie ohne Zweifel, insofern das Bild des Prinzen seit jener Vegghia 
in ihre heimlichen Tagtriiume verwebt gewesen), wie hiitte sie 
es tiberhaupt geschickter anstellen kénnen, dieses Verschweigen 
vor dem eigenen Gewissen zu rechtfertigen, als durch die 
erwihnte arglose Frage an die Mutter? Aber so ganz scheint 
denn dieses Gewissen doch noch nicht beruhigt. Wozu sonst 
ihr von praktischen Riicksichten diktierter Einwand: “Aber 
wenn er es von einem andern erfiihre...? Wiirde mein 
Verschweigen nicht, frith oder spit, seine Unruhe vermehren?— 
Ich dichte doch, ich behielte lieber vor ihm nichts auf dem 
Herzen.”’ Eine nur gehorsame, die hihere Einsicht der Mutter 
ehrende Tochter hitte sich bei der ersten Antwort der Mutter 
beschieden,—an Bestimmtheit liess sie ja nichts zu wiinschen 
iibrig; ein Madchen, das keine heimliche Stelle ihrer Seele 
vor dem Briiutigam zu verbergen hiitte, wiirde die Mutter in 
solcher Angelegenheit tiberhaupt nicht um Rat gefragt haben. 
Dass sie dennoch fragt, dass sie sogar mit einem praktischen 
Einwand dem Bescheid der Mutter begegnet, auf den die 
Antwort der Mutter ebenfalls mit schlagender Sicherheit 
vorauszusehen ist—legt das nicht die Vermutung nahe, sie 
sei bestrebt, die Verantwortung in der ganzen Angelegenheit 
von sich abzuwilzen? Hat sie nun nicht ihr Méglichstes getan, 
hat sie nicht die Frage in sittlicher wie in praktischer Hinsicht 
der héheren Einsicht der Mutter unterbreitet? Steht sie also 
nicht vor ihrem Gewissen vdllig rein da? 

Nun fiihlt sie sich wirklich erleichtert, nun kann sie tief 
Atem schépfen, nun kann sie sogar iiber ihre Furcht von vorhin 
scherzen. Und nun, von der Mutter iiber die leichte Miinze 
der Sprache héfischer Galanterie belehrt— Worte, wie zutreffend 
immer im allgemeinen, nur gerade auf vorliegenden Fall nicht 
passend—nun hat sogar schon Emilias eigner Scharfsinn einen 
triftigen moralischen Grund entdeckt, der ihr das Schweigen 
dem Briutigam gegeniiber geradezu zur Pflicht macht. “Nun 
soll er gewiss nichts davon erfahren, mein guter Appiani!”’ ruft 
sie aus. “Er kénnte mich leicht fiir mehr eitel als tugendhaft 
halten.” Wenn nun Appiani hereintritt und im Lauf des 
Gesprichs die Worte fallen laisst: “So recht, meine Emilia! 
Ich werde eine fromme Frau an Ihnen haben und die nicht 
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Warum Stirbt Emilia Galotti? 471 
stolz auf ihre Fréimmigkeit ist’—hért man da nicht bei dem 
gefahrvollen Spiel dieser tugendhaften Seelenanalyse ein 
Mitschwingen jener Saite von Tugend und Eitelkeit, eine 
unbewusst ironische Bestitigung der Reflexion, womit Emilia 
aus ihrem Schweigen eine Tugend gemacht hat? 

Nur ein Seitenblick auf die Begriissungsszene zwischen 
Mutter, Tochter und Briiutigam sei noch verstattet. Vorhin, 
im Gespriich mit dem Vater, wollte der Mutter das Herz 
brechen bei dem Gedanken, der Briiutigam filhre die Tochter 
weg vom rauschenden Leben des Hofes in seine stillen Tiler. 
Der hat ganz die Anlage, ein zweiter Odoardo zu werden, will 
doch ihr Seufzer besagen. Nachher, wo Emilia beichtet, wie 
schligt der Mutter das Herz bei dem Gedanken: Wenn Odoardo 
das gehirt hiitte! Was fiir einen Auftritt hatte das gegeben! 
Was fiir ein Gliick, dass er nicht hat warten wollen! Jetzt 
aber hére man die entziickte Schwiegermama in Gegenwart 
des Briiutigams: “Wie gliicklich bist du, meine Emilia!— 
Warum hat dein Vater unsere Entziickung nicht teilen wollen?” 
Eine kleine, ganz natiirliche Verstellung, wie sie im Leben 
tausendmal geiibt wird, die nur ein Pedant der priichtigen 
Claudia zum Vorwurf machen wollte. Hier nur die Frage: 
Diese weltkluge Mutter, in kleinen Verstellungskiinsten 
geiibt,—-sollte die Tochter diese Mutter wohl um Rat fragen in 
einer Gewissenssache, wo es letzte und tiefste Aufrichtigkeit 
gilt? Wird sie sie wohl fragen ohne einen Hintergedanken? 
Hernach aber, wenn der schéne Traum von Hochzeit und 
Liebe wiist zerstért, der Briutigam tot ist, und der Zusammen- 
hang ihr dimmert, sollte da nicht ein dunkles Gefiihl von 
Schuld in ihr aufsteigen? Doch davon spiter. 

Ehe wir die Katastrophe ins Auge fassen, sollten wir uns 
vollig klar sein iiber die Beziehungen Emilias zu ihrem Briu- 
tigam und die zu dem Prinzen. Manches davon ist in oben 
Gesagtem bereits vorausgesetzt gewesen; es lisst sich eben 
nicht alles hiibsch in zeitlicher Reihenfolge abtun, die Bezieh- 
ungen iiberschneiden einander, eins stiitzt das andre und fusst 
auf dem andern zu gleicher Zeit. 

Dass Emilia ihrem Briutigam mit inniger Liebe zugetan 
ist, dariiber sollte wohl kein ernster Zweifel méglich sein. 
Der Bund, den die beiden schliessen, ist ein Liebesbund. 
Gewiss wird bei der Werbung Appiani der aktivere Teil 
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gewesen sein; gewiss wird es dem muntern Midchen ge- 
schmeichelt haben, dass ein so schéner, reicher, vornehmer jun- 
ger Mann—es ist sein Nebenbuhler, nicht zu vergessen, der ihn 
so schildert—um ihre Hand anhielt. Gewiss wird auch ihres 
Vaters fast schwirmerische Zuneigung zu dem kiinftigen 
Schwiegersohn ihre Wirkung auf Emilia nicht verfehlt haben. 
Zugegeben, dass die Sinnlichkeit in dem Verhiltnis der Braut- 
leute zu einander eine ganz untergeordnete Rolle spielt. Zuge- 
geben, ebenfalls, dass Appianis Schwermut und die Steifheit 
seiner Sprache ihn uns in méglichst ungiinstiger Beleuchtung 
zeigen. Es bedarf sicherlich eines gewissen Grades von histo- 
rischer Einfiihlung in die gesellschaftlichen Umgangs- und 
literarischen Stilformen vergangener Zeiten, um sich nicht 
beirren zu lassen durch das frostig klingende “Sie” und die 
noch frostigeren “Herr Graf” und “mein Fraulein’ der Anrede. 
So hat man auch mit Unrecht aus der Tatsache, dass Emilia 
andern gegeniiber nie vom “Briutigam”’, fast immer nur vom 
“Grafen” redet, Schliisse zu ziehen gesucht. So sonderbar es 
uns auch beriihrt, es hat Lessing einmal beliebt, das Verhiltnis 
in dieser Weise zu stilisieren. Dagegen beachte man die frische 
Natiirlichkeit Emiliens, die trotz des steifen Zeremoniells 
der Sprache zum Ausdruck kommt. Sie springt dem Brautigam 
entgegen, wie er sich nihert. Es ist ihr eigener Einfall, die 
Trauung in einem Kostiim zu begehen, das den Brautigam 
in jedem Zuge an den Tag erinnern soll, da er sie zuerst erblickt. 
So denkt und handelt nur eine gliicklich liebende Braut. 

Nun ihr Verhiltnis zum Prinzen. Trotz jenem vielzitierten 
Wort des alten Goethe verrit ihr ganzes Wesen in dem Auftritt 
mit der Mutter nach der Messe, verrit ihre Befangenheit dem 
Prinzen gegeniiber auf Dosalo, verrit das gepresste Gestindnis 
der Todverlangenden an den Vater, dass Blick und Wort des 
Prinzen bei ihr geziindet haben. Wire es anders, so wire im 
Grunde ihr Selbstmord—der Vater ist bloss das Mittel, dessen 
sie sich dabei bedient—ein Unding. Auch geht es nicht an, 
die Wirkung der prinzlichen Galanterie auf eine bloss ober- 
flichliche Regung weiblicher Eitelkeit zu beschrinken, wie 
Emilia selbst, begreiflich genug, in einem Augenblick erleich- 
terten Aufatmens michte. Die lebhafte Liebenswiirdigkeit 
des Prinzen hat das junge Midchen entflammt. Fiir die 
puritanisch streng Erzogene ist der ganze Hof umwittert 
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von einer Atmosphire fremden Zaubers, verbotener Reize, 
geheimer Liisternheit, um so lockender, je tastender und 
unbestimmter die Erregung, die diese Welt auf ihre bis dahin 
schlummernde Sinnlichkeit austibt. All das Verfiihrerische, 
Unbekannte, unbestimmt Geahnte vereinigt sich fiir Emilia 
in der Person des Prinzen als ihrem natiirlichen Brennpunkt. 
Die Auszeichnung, die der Prinz ihr bei den Grimaldis zuteil 
werden lasst, versetzt das ganze sinnliche Wesen Emilias in 
Schwingung. Ohne eine eigentliche Gefahr zu ahnen, beun- 
ruhigt es sie doch, dass in den Wochen, die jenem Abend 
folgten, das Bild des Prinzen immer wieder durch ihre Tag- 
triume gleitet und die Gestalt des Briutigams verdringt. 
Wie natiirlich fiir ein Madchen ihrer Erziehung, dass Emilia 
diese Stérung ihres seelischen Gleichgewichts auf dem Wege 
inbriinstiger religiéser Andacht zu beheben sucht! 

Was bisher in dumpfem Schlummer in ihrer Seele webte, 
wird plétzlich durch die ungestiime Werbung des Prinzen bei 
der Messe mit einem jaihen Ruck ans Licht gerissen. Verstei- 
nernder Schreck; ein heisses Gebet anjien Himmel um Taubheit, 
wenn auch auf immer; panische Flucht. So ihr erstes impul- 
sives Reagiern auf den Chok des Uberfalls. Dann aber, an 
der Hand ergriffen, steht sie still, stumm, niedergeschlagen, 
zitternd, wie eine Verbrecherin, die ihr Todesurteil hért. Wie 
deutlich malt sich ihre innere Lahmung, das Ringen entgegen- 
gesetzter Willensimpulse in diesem Gebirden- und Mienenspiel, 
das sich dem Prinzen unausléschlich ins Gedichtnis gegraben! 
Aber wie rechtfertigt sie dieses Stillestehen und Anhéren der 
Mutter gegeniiber? “‘Aus Scham musst’ ich standhalten: mich 
von ihm loszuwinden, wiirde die Vorbeigehenden zu aufmerksam 
auf uns gemacht haben. Das war die einzige Uberlegung, deren 
ich fahig war—oder,” fahrt sie nach einem Augenblick des 
Stockens fort, ““deren ich mich nun wieder erinnere.’’ Spricht 
nicht dieses Stocken eine ebenso deutliche Sprache wie die 
Verbrechermiene, die der Prinz an ihr beobachtet? Kénnen 
wir im Ernst an Scham als zureichendes Motivihres Stillestehens 
glauben, wo Emilia selber offenbar nicht recht daran glaubt? 
Was ist dieses Motiv der Scham anders als eine nachtriglich 
erfundene, ihr selber nicht einmal zureichend plausible Rationa- 
lisierung eines Gebarens, das die Ziige seelischen Ringens so 
deutlich an sich trigt? Wir stehen hier vor einem Fall der 
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Gefiihlsverwirrung, so verschlagen angedeutet, dabei so sicher 
in der Linienfiihrung, wie wir ihr erst bei Heinrich von Kleist 
wieder begegnen. 

Wir haben bereits gesehen, wie dieser erste Ansturm sich 
unter dem beschwichtigenden Zureden der Mutter legt, und wie 
darauf die letzten Anstalten zur fréhlichen Hochzeit getroffen 
werden. Den zweiten und letzten Ansturm der Gefiihlsver- 
wirrung erfahrt Emilia auf Dosalo nach dem Attentat. 

Dariiber kénnen wir uns um so kiirzer fassen, als wir Emilia 
nur wenige Augenblicke auf der Biihne vor uns sehen, wihrend 
die Krise, die entscheidende Wandlung uns zum teil direkt 
berichtet wird, zum teil erschlossen werden muss. 

Atemlos, fast besinnungslos stiirzt Emilia ins Schloss. Ihr 
einziger Gedanke gilt ihrer Mutter und ihrem Brautigam, 
nach denen sie wiederholt ruft, zu denen sie will. Marinelli 
empfingt sie. Sie stutzt. Sie kennt ihn also, sie hat vermutlich 
auch etwas von dem zwischen ihm und Appiani vorgefallenen 
Wortwechsel verlauten héren. Als sie gar erfaihrt, dass der 
Prinz jeden Augenblick erscheinen kann, wandelt sich ihre 
Betretenheit zu dusserster Bestiirzung, die durch die weitere 
Mitteilung, sie befinde sich auf Dosalo, dem Lustschlosse des 
Prinzen, womdglich noch gesteigert wird. Ob ihr wohl nicht da 
schon ein Verdacht durch die Seele zuckt? Der Prinz erscheint. 
Trotz seinen zuversichtlichen Worten sieht es doch Emilia 
sofort seiner Miene an, dass er ihr etwas verhehlit. Er bietet 
ihr den Arm, sie wegzugeleiten. Sir steht unentschlossen, 
macht Einwinde, ringt die Hinde. Was ihr durch die Seele 
geht, ist in ihren Blicken zu lesen. Da entwaffnet sie der Prinz 
durch die mit geschickter Unschuldsmiene ausgespielte Frage: 
“Wie, mein Fraulein? Sollten Sie einen Verdacht gegen mich 
hegen?”’ Sofort liegt sie auch schon zu seinen Fiissen, ihm das 
Ungeheuerliche abzubitten, das ihr Mund sich in Worte zu 
fassen striubt. In diesem Augenblick fiihlt sie sich sicher selbst 
befleckt durch die Scheusslichkeit des Verdachtes, dessen sie 
fihig gewesen. 

Nur zu bald muss es ihr dimmern, dass sie mit dieser 
generésen Wallung vorschnell gewesen. Jedes glatte, ein- 
schmeichelnde Wort des Prinzen, da er nun seinerseits den 
Mund éffnet, um Abbitte fiir den Uberfall des Morgens zu 
tun und in héchst diskreten Wendungen von neuem ihre Gunst 
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zu erflehen, muss den auf einen Augenblick verworfenen Ver- 
dacht in ihr neu beleben und bestirken. Sie lisst sich unter 
Striiuben abfihren. 

Was fir Fortschritte der Prinz nun hinter der Szene bei 
Emilia macht, wihrend der knappen sieben Minuten, die durch 
Marinellis zynischen Monolog, die Meldung der Mutter durch 
Battista, ihr Hereinstiirzen und ihren Wortwechsel mit Mari- 
nelli ausgefillt werden, bis zu dem Punkt, wo Claudia auf 
Emilias Ruf antwortend zu ihr stiirzt, das steht jedem frei zu 
mutmassen. Tatsache ist, dass ein einziger Blick Emilias auf 
die vor Entriistung ihrer selbst nicht miachtige Mutter geniigt, 
um ihren Verdacht zu absoluter Gewissheit zu machen. Sie 
stiirzt Claudia ohnmichtig indie Arme. Tatsache ist ebenfalls, 
dass der Prinz auf diese Ohnmacht hin zu Marinelli herausge- 
flichtet kommt und einer dusserst gereizten Stimmung gegen 
seinen Giinstling freien Lauf lisst. Tite er das wohl, trotz 
des Geschreis der Mutter, trotz der Ohnmacht Emilias, wenn 
er auch nur ein Wort, einen Blick halben Entgegenkommens bei 
Emilia gewahrt hitte? Im weiteren Verlauf der Handlung wird 
ihm keine giinstige Gelegenheit mehr, seine Kiinste vor ihr 
spielen zu lassen. Wiihrend des folgenden (4.) Aktes ist der 
Prinz iiberhaupt nicht mit Emilia allein. Wéahrend Szene 
5 und 6 sich abspielen (Marinelli—Orsina; Odoardo) befindet 
sich der Prinz wieder bei Mutter und Tochter, um dann im 
Verlaufe von Szene 7 durch Marinelli im Gesprich unterbrochen 
zu werden, worauf er sich mit seinem Giinstling fliisternd 
zurtickzieht. Uber Emilias Verhalten dem Prinzen gegeniiber 
wahrend des Zeitraums von Szene 5 und 6 berichtet die Mutter 
mit wiinschenswertester Deutlichkeit auf die Frage des Vaters, 
ob Emilia jammre und winsle: ‘Nicht mehr. — Das ist 
vorbei: nach ihrer Art, die du kennest. Sie ist die Furcht- 
samste und Entschlossenste unsers Geschlechts. Ihrer ersten 
Eindriicke nie michtig, aber nach der geringsten Uberlegung 
in alles sich findend, auf alles gefasst. Sie halt den Prinzen 
in einer Entfernung, sie spricht mit ihm in einem Tone—.” 
Wir erfahren dabei iibrigens, dass Claudia der Tochter kein 
Wort von Appianis Tode gesagt und vermutlich um so weniger 
auf den wahren Zusammenhang des Attentats angespielt 
hat (was in V,7 bestitigt wird), in ihren Bemiihungen, Emilia 
nach dem Ohnmachtsanfall zu schonen. Wahrend des fiinften 
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Aktes endlich, ist der Prinz anfangs so sehr durch Berat- 
schlagungen mit Marinelli in Anspruch genommen, dass er sich 
wieder nicht mehr als zwei Minuten (so lange die kurze Un- 
terredung zwischen Marinelli und Odoardo, Szene 3, dauert) 
in Emilias Gesellschaft befunden haben diirfte. Alles in allem 
ist die Zeit, wo er seine bestrickende Liebenswiirdigkeit zur 
Anwendung bringen kénnte, auch fiir einen routinierten Ver- 
fiihrer reichlich knapp bemessen. 

Verweilen wir noch einen Augenblick bei dem Prinzen, um 
einen Meisterzug wahrzunehmen, mit dem der Charakter- 
kiinstler Lessing ihn ausgestattet. Wiahrend Odoardo in der 
Arkade auf und ab stiirmt und sodann, im Vorzimmer wartend, 
sein hitziges Blut zu beruhigen sucht, hat Marinelli in schlauer 
Vorausahnung der Absichten Odoardos einen Plan ausgeheckt 
und mit dem Prinzen verabredet, wonach Emilia von Vater 
und Mutter getrennt werden und auf unbestimmte Zeit in der 
Gewalt des Prinzen bleiben soll. Das Spiel ist fein vorbereitet. 
Der Prinz wird dem Vater aufs Liebenswiirdigste begegnen und 
im Begriff scheinen, ihm die Tochter zuzufiihren, gleichviel, 
ob er sie bloss mit sich nehmen oder sie, wie zu befiirchten, 
in ein Kloster bringen will; da wird, der Abrede gemiss, Mari- 
nelli mit einem Einwand kommen und den Prinzen an seine 
Pflichten als Untersuchungsrichter erinnern. Der gewissenhafte 
Regent wird sich genétigt finden, die Tochter vorerst in Unter- 
suchungshaft zu behalten. Ob der Vater sich durch dieses 
Spiel wirklich tiuschen lisst, was kommt schliesslich darauf an? 
In Guastalla leistet auch der durchsichtigste Scheingrund 
dieselben Dienste wie das triftigste Bedenken. Herrlich! Zeit 
gewonnen, alles gewonnen! Mit siegessicherm Licheln tritt also 
der Prinz Odoardo entgegen und kondoliert ihm zu dem Vorfall 
in den verbindlichsten Phrasen: “Ah, mein lieber, rechtschaff- 
ner Galotti,—so etwas muss auch geschehen, wenn ich Sie 
bei mir sehen soll. Um ein Geringeres tun Sie es nicht. Doch 
keine Vorwiirfe!”” Man erstaunt iiber die Leichtigkeit, mit der 
er tiber den erschiitternden Todesfall hingleitet, ohne desselben 
auch mit einem Worte zu erwahnen. Er hat sich entschieden 
im Ton vergriffen. Nun spricht er von seiner Absicht, Emilia 
selbst zur Stadt zu begleiten. Zweimal bedient er sich dabei 
eines Ausdrucks, der so sonderbar, so unpassend, so taktlos 
ist, dass man dariiber stutzt, dass auch Odoardo dariiber 
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stutzen miisste, wenn dem Prinzen die Worte nicht so glatt, 
so ungehemmt vom Munde strémten. ‘Ich wartete nur, dass 
die liebenswiirdige Emilia sich véllig erholt hatte, um beide 
(Mutter und Tochter) im Triumphe nach der Stadt zu bringen. 
Sie haben mir diesen Triumph um die Hilfte verkiimmert; 
aber ganz werde ich mir ihn nicht nehmen lassen.” Fast leit- 
motivisch erinnert der Anklang dieser Worte an jene Stelle, wo 
der Prinz Marinelli sarkastisch abfertigte: “Ei! wofiir der 
Mann nicht alles stehen will! Nun diirft’ ich ihm nur noch ein 
Kommando von meiner Leibwache geben, und er legte sich an 
der Landstrasse damit in Hinterhalt und fiele selbst funfziger 
einen Wagen an und riss ein Madchen heraus, das er im Tri- 
umphe mir zubrichte.’”’ Dieses eine Wort Triumph—erhellt es 
nicht mit einem Schlage die ganze Seele des Prinzen? Zeigt es 
uns nicht, wie seine befliigelte Phantasie der Gegenwart vor- 
auseilt und schon den siissen Sieg auskostet? Schon einmal hat 
sich der Prinz in ahnlicher Weise vergaloppiert und dabei 
jedenfalls den Leser stutzig gemacht, der eine der objektiven 
Lage angemessene Wendung erwartet und an Stelle derselben 
eine findet, die sich nur als subjektiv spontaner Ausdruck 
seelischer Spannung, nicht als Mitteilung verstehen und be- 
werten lisst. Ich meine die Stelle, wo der Prinz die sich Striu- 
bende abfiihrt mit den Worten: ‘Und nun kommen Sie, mein 
Friulein—kommen Sie, wo Entziickungen auf Sie warten, 
die Sie mehr billigen.”’ 

Wir betrachten nun jene erschiitternde Szene zwischen 
Vater und Tochter, die Emilias heroischen Entschluss zur 
Reife bringt. Noch einmal sei daran erinnert, dass Emilias Tod 
im Grunde ein Selbstmord ist. Wohl hat der Vater sie zu sich 
rufen lassen in der Absicht, ihre Tugend um den Preis ihres 
Lebens zu retten; umso deutlicher zeigt das Wechselgesprich 
zwischen Vater und Tochter, dass dieser empfindsame Puritaner 
nie in sich selbst den Antrieb gefunden hitte, seinen Gedanken in 
die Tat umzusetzen. Emilia muss ihn férmlich in einen Zustand 
der Ekstase hineinpeitschen, ehe er den Dolch auf sie ziickt. 
Uns handelt es sich vor allem darum, in Emilias Seele hin- 
einzuleuchten und die affektbehafteten Gefiihle blosszulegen, 
aus denen ihr Todeswille erwichst. 

Vom Vater wird ihr zundchst die Bestitigung alles dessen, 
was sie lingst klar geahnt, was sie in dem nassen und wilden 
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Auge ihrer Mutter gelesen. Der Briutigam tot, ein Opfer der 
Willkiir jenes allmachtigen Galans, dessen Unschuldsmiene sie 
einen Augenblick getiuscht hatte; ihr Gliick zertreten; ihr 
Leben zerstért, verédet. Da muss der Wunsch, dem Dasein 
zu entfliehen, das Bewusstsein auszuléschen, jedenfalls nahe 
liegen. All dem Jammer auf einmal zu entgehen—wer hat das 
nicht schon in einer plétzlichen Krise seines Lebens triebhaft 
empfunden, sogar wenn es nicht Unwiederbringliches galt? 
Das ist jedenfalls der Grundton des Todestriebes, der immer 
mitschwingt, auch wo sich andre Téne mit ihm mischen. 

Zweitens: Emilia ist sich eines deutlichen Schuldgefiihls 
bewusst und zwar in doppelter Hinsicht. Sie weiss es jetzt, 
welch ein gefaihrlicher Funke im Schacht ihres Innern verborgen 
glomm, was fiir liisterne Phantasien und Reize in ihren geheim- 
sten Gedanken webten, sie wittert in ihrem Blut die Anstek- 
kungskeime alles dessen, was ihr Sittenkodex als Laster be- 
zeichnet. Diese Befleckung ihrer Gedanken verdichtet sich 
sodann zu einer fassbaren Schuld, insofern sie dem Brautigam 
die aufdringliche Werbung des Prinzen verschwiegen und damit 
vielleicht mittelbar an seinem Tode schuld hat. Er wire auf 
der Hut gewesen, er hatte gewusst, wessen er sich eventuell 
bei einem so veranlagten Rivalen zu versehen hitte—solche 
Stimmen miissen in ihrem Innern laut werden. Der Tod des 
Briutigams ist vielleicht eine direkte Strafe Gottes fiir ihre 
Gedanken- und ihre titliche Unterlassungssiinde. Schuld- 
bewusstsein in solcher Lage list, auch wo nicht wie hier ein im 
Dienste religidser Ubungen iiberfeinertes Gewissen in Frage 
kommt, leicht den triebhaften Gedanken aus: leiden, biissen, 
gutmachen, und zwar sofort, je radikaler desto besser, woméglich 
sterben. Also auch auf Grund solcher Selbstvorwiirfe muss sich 
ein starker Todestrieb in Emilia regen. 

Solches Todesverlangen aber, aus Verzweiflung und Schuld- 
gefiih] geboren, setzt sich nicht ohne weiteres um in die Tat. 
Zur treibenden Kraft wird es erst, wenn ein elementarer Affekt 
hinzukommt. 

Solch ein elementarer Affekt bemichtigt sich Emilias, als 
sie, die an sofortige Flucht denkt, aus des Vaters Munde das 
Unerhérte vernimmt: Dieser Prinz, der ihr Leben zur Wiiste 
gemacht, der sie in Schuld verstrickt hat, dieser Prinz geht 
jetzt kaltbliitig zu werke, seinen Vorteil auf raffinierte Weise 
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auszubeuten. Er hat sie wie das Véglein inder Schlinge gefangen. 
Er rechnet darauf, dass die Zeit sie schon kirre machen soll. 

Da iiberkommt sie eine Wut, die primaire Wut der wehrlos 
Gefesselten. Ihr ganzer Wille baiumt sich auf gegen diese 
seelische Vergewaltigung. ‘Ich allein in seinen Hinden?” ruft 
sie. “‘Gut, lassen Sie mich nur, lassen Sie mich nur.—Ich will 
doch sehn, wer mich halt,—wer mich zwingt,—wer der Mensch 
ist, der einen Menschen zwingen kann.’”’ Und da der Vater ihr 
die Einzelheiten des abgekarteten Spiels enthillt, der Prinz 
reisse sie aus den Armen der Eltern und bringe sie zur Grimaldi, 
mit noch gesteigerten Akzenten: ‘‘Reisst mich? bringt mich?— 
Will mich reissen, will mich bringen: will! will!—Als ob wir, 
wir keinen Willen haitten, mein Vater!’’ Nun gilt es ein Ringen, 
in dem sich jede Saite ihres Wesens strafft, Wille gegen Wille, 
die eigne Persénlichkeit durchzusetzen, um jeden Preis. Da 
erblickt sie den Dolch in der Hand des Vaters, hért, dass der 
Vater schon im begriff gewesen, den Prinzen zu ermorden. Sie 
antwortet mit einer beschwérenden Wendung. Nicht um 
Rache ist es ihr zu tun, geschweige denn um ein Verlangen, 
sich selbst als Opfer vorzuschieben, wie man behauptet hat. 
Es ist etwas in ihr entfesselt, was keine Rache stillen kénnte. 
Es geht um Tieferes. Sie kennt nur noch ein Ziel, nur noch 
einen Wert: dem Gegner, der sie unterschitzt, mithin als 
Persénlichkeit verachtet, durch die drastische Tat zu zeigen, 
dass ihr Wille sich nicht zwingen lisst. Dazu gibt es nur einen 
Weg: ‘‘Mir, mein Vater, mir geben Sie diesen Dolch.” 

Der Vater zégert, aber sie sieht, wie es in ihm siedet. Sie 
kennt ihn in— und auswendig. Sie kennt sein heftiges Tem- 
perament, seinen religiésen Ernst, sein strenges Puritanertum, 
am Vorbild rémischer Heldentugend genihrt. Nun gilt es, 
den sich Striubenden an seiner verwundbarsten Stelle zu fassen, 
ihn zu bearbeiten, zu himmern, bis er in Weissglut sich zu 
einem Werkzeug ihres weissgliihenden Willens fiigt. Da lést 
sich aus ihrem gepressten Herzen jener erschiitternde Schrei, 
der ihr warmes, ihr jugendliches Blut anklagt. Die furchtbare 
Not treibt sie zu dem Bekenntnis, das den Vorhang ihres Inner- 
sten zerreisst. Aber soll dem Vater etwa nur schaudern, wie ihr 
selbst, vor dem Abgrund, an dessen Rand sie sich ahnungslos 
spielend herangewagt? Hitte es einen Sinn, ihm die Gefahr als 
etwas Vergangenes, Uberstandenes zu schildern? Mit nichten! 
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Damit er hingerissen werde, ihren Willen zu tun, soll er sie viel- 
mehr als iiber dem gahnenden Abgrund schwebend sehen, ver- 
loren, wenn seine Hand sie nicht zuriickreisst. Mit dem genialen 
Instinkt, den die Ekstase verleiht, riickt ihre Phantasie in die 
Zukunft, was begraben hinter ihr liegt. Es kann ihr in dieser 
Wallung des Affekts, der sie schiittelt, nichts ferner liegen als 
der Gedanke, sie kénne sich je den Liisten dieses Wiistlings 
fiigen. Die bare Zumutung muss sie mit Abscheu und Ekel 
erfiillen. Dennoch gewinnt sie es iiber sich, mit ekstatischem 
Blick auf das Ziel, Ekel und Abscheu hinunterwiirgend, sich 
und dem Vater ein solches Zukunftsbild als méglich, als 
glaubhaft, ja als unentrinnbar vors Auge zu riicken. In diesem 
Sinne lese und hére man jene Stelle noch einmal. Dabei kann 
sich von ihrem Bekenntnis verletzt fiihlen nur wer nichts ahnt 
von ihrem Abscheu vor dem geilen Mérder, von dem Rausch 
des Todeswillens, dem sie verfallen. 

Es ist also sinnlos, der landliufigen Auffassung gemiiss zu 
sagen: Emilia fiirchtet die Verfiihrung, darum will sie sterben. 
\ Es muss umgekehrt heissen: Emilia will sterben, darum be- 
schwort sie die Gefahr der Verfiihrung! 

Erhéht wird ihr Todesrausch durch das religiése Moment, 
das bei einem Madchen von Emilias Erziehung ungemein nahe 
liegt. Die Gottgefilligkeit eines freiwilligen Todes, wo die 
Tugend bedroht, ist der vulgiir-katholischen Auffassung geliufig 
trotz der einwandfreien Logik eines Augustin. ‘‘Nichts Schlim- 
meres zu vermeiden, sprangen Tausende in die Fluten und sind 
Heilige.”” Wohlgemerkt: der religiése Gedanke ist nicht das 
Primire, er findet sich erst nachtriglich ein, wohl aber gibt 
er ihrem Todeswillen seine endgiiltige Weihe. 

Emilia hat mit dem Vater kein leichtes Spiel. Sein Gewissen 
leistet seiner Nachgiebigkeit heftig Widerpart. Doch von 
Entgegnung zu Entgegnung wird er mehr und mehr in die 
Enge getrieben. Schon hat er ihr den Dolch iiberlassen und 
ihr denselben im niachsten Augenblick doch wieder entrissen. 
Den Ausschlag gibt bei diesem Odoardo, in dem Rémertum 
und Rousseau eine fiir das 18. Jahrhundert typische Mischung 
eingegangen sind, der Hinweis auf den erhabenen Prizedenzfall. 
Sein schwacher Mut rankt sich an dem Vorbild des Rémers 
empor. Mit jener historisch bedingten Theatralik, die der 
Kleistsche Homburg spiater bei ‘‘Vetter Friedrich” voraussetzt, 
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stésst er in einem Augenblick empfindsamer Auch-Grésse der 
Tochter den Stahl ins Herz. Sie hat gesiegt. Was folgt ist 
entbehrliches Nachspiel. 

Ich meine, eine Darstellung der Tragédie, von dieser 
Auffassung der Persénlichkeit Emilias getragen, miisste eine 
Wirkung zu erzielen imstande sein, die den Vorwurf der Kilte 
iiberhaupt nicht aufkommen liesse. 

Noch eine Erwigung zum Schluss. Es wire vom Stand- 
punkt der modernen Psychoanalyse aus einzuwenden, der 
Todeswille Emilias sei noch tiefer zu sondieren und ihrem 
Unterbewusstsein ein Anteil daran zuzumessen. Immer vor- 
ausgesetzt, dass ihr moralischer Abscheu vor dem Prinzen 
jede Regung geheimer Liisternheit gewaltsam zuriickdimmt, so 
kénnte doch die im Unterbewusstsein schwingende Libido sich 
einen verschlagenen Sieg verschaffen durch den Kitzel masochis- 
tischer Selbstvergewaltigung. Man kénnte sprechen von ver- 
kappter Todeserotik, von wolliistigem Exhibitionismus. 

Darauf wire zu entgegnen: Wohl méglich, dass ein moderner 
Dichter, etwa ein Schnitzler, das Problem des Selbstmordes 
von dieser Seite aufgefasst hatte. Es scheint mir indessen 
ausgeschlossen, im Falle Lessing auch nur das leiseste Hinein- 
spielen eines derartigen Todestriebes ernsthaft zu erwigen. 
Und es wird immer ein Axiom aller Interpretationsversuche 
eines Kunstwerks bleiben miissen: nur das nacherlebend aus 
dem Kunstwerk herauszuholen, was der Kiinstler hineingelegt 
hat und hineingelegt haben kann. Was dariiber ist, das ist 
vom Ubel. 

HERMANN J. WEIGAND 

Yale University 











HEINE’S POLITICAL POSITION 


The question of Heine’s artistic sincerity is, in some senses, 
a question apart; but there remains a wider problem. Is it ever 
possible to separate in Heine the simulated from the genuine, 
the true from the false? One attempt to answer this second 
question may be made by examining his political sentiments 
and expressed beliefs. 

Heinrich Laube was of opinion that Heine’s interest in 
politics was detrimental to his achievement as a poet; and the 
rich harvest of his second poetic period, when he was lost to the 
outside world, lends support to this opinion. Yet one would 
make a mistake in attempting to argue from this that his in- 
terest in politics was purely incidental to the effort to earn a 
living by his pen. No one would suppose that, even had condi- 
tions been favourable, he could ever have reached the political 
eminence of the poet Lamartine; but he was genuinely and con- 
tinuously attracted by the world of politics. 

It was very natural that Bérne and other radical writers 
should be irritated by his striking an attitude as people’s 
tribune and champion of the right, while he was obviously most 
eager to avoid the hardships and indignities which a genuine 
political liberator is inevitably called upon to face. It does not 
follow, however, that Heine’s political writings are wholly in- 
sincere. Indeed, the irritation of the radicals was not always or 
entirely due to grave moral considerations: one cause may be 
seen in his truly Romantic exaggeration of the office of the artist 
and consequent underestimation of other human activities. 
This was something which they perforce condemned, but found 
exceedingly difficult to destroy. Standing outside the masses, 
while talking in their interest, Heine might be taken as fore- 
shadowing the paternalism of the later imperial government, 
were it not for the prestige under that government of the landed 
nobility and gentry whom he so cordially detested. Some, going 
upon memories of his writings, will protest that he was a re- 
publican. Certainly, the truth is not easy to reach. 

It is a fairly safe generalization that he believed in the 
actuality of political and social progress. No doubt, the in- 
fluence of Hegel was strong enough to induce in him the accept- 
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ance of the doctrine that all such progress was the result of an 
active struggle between opposites, but it failed to bring him to 
accept once and for all the inexorably evolutionary character of 
progress. Karl Marx, for the modern world perhaps the most 
significant of those who learned from Hegel, can have had no 
influence on the formation of Heine’s political views. True, the 
poet was at one time intimately acquainted with Marx, but 
that was before the latter came to England and settled down to 
the exposition of those doctrines which have proved so difficult 
of interpretation. Yet Heine, in common with most Marxians, 
was liable to become impatient of the revolutionary process and 
to feel that it might be accelerated. On paper, his militant 
temper is often in evidence. 

Undoubtedly the chief interest in Heine on the political side 
centres in the attempt to elucidate his attitude to the German 
people’s attainment of liberty. He calls for open discussion of 
social and political questions, as do men untroubled by doubts 
as to the strength and righteousness of their cause. Not only 
does he regard the freedom of the press as vital to progress, but 
he realizes that it acts as a general safety-valve. Opinions long 
repressed must, very frequently, upon their ultimate escape, 
lead men to commit excesses which, had repression been absent, 
would never have taken place. Hence his foreboding of an ex- 
plosion which will render meaningless all conceptions of ‘agree- 
ment of compromise between the contending forces in the state. 
Thus in the Vorrede to the Franzisische Zustdinde, after de- 
scribing the German people as “‘der grosse Narr,’’ he asks the 
princes if they never fear that even such a people will one day 
rise in its wrath. Further on, he laughs at his own suggestion. 
Not once only does the stupid patience of the people incite him 
to angry protest; and yet he can appreciate the unpresuming 
simplicity which is in itself an obstacle in the way of advance. 

It is a little strange that while he repeatedly emphasizes the 
disinclination of the German people towards revolutionary 
principles, he is apparently not clear as to the composition of 
this people. He once wrote: “Es gibt kein deutsches Volk: 
Adel, Biirgerstand, Bauern sind heterogener als bei den Franzo- 
sen vor der Revolution.’’' One may safely assume that the nobil- 
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ity, whose privileges he regards as contrary to every rational 
tendency of the age, does not form, for Heine, part of that 
German people of which, despite the above dictum, he so fre- 
quently speaks. The nobility could, however, he believes, be 
forcibly absorbed into the people, and “‘civil equality’’ become 
the watch-word of a German revolution. 

Undoubtedly, Heine was repeatedly annoyed by the charac- 
teristically habitual lack of interest in matters political among 
the Germans, and his annoyance frequently leads him to 
humorous exaggeration. Yet, in defining and illustrating his 
attitude towards the various proposed methods of ensuring 
progress, he tacitly admits that in some quarters, at least, such 
an interest is much alive. More particularly because of the 
many misapprehensions that have arisen as to his feeling 
towards his native land, it is important to notice that he looks 
with disfavour on communistic theory as tending to destroy the 
bonds that bind together a man and his country. When one 
turns to elucidate his position with regard to republicanism, 
monarchism and imperialism, one cannot arrive so quickly, if at 
all, at definite conclusions. 

In the Franzésische Zustinde he makes it plain that he sees 
no hope for the future in the leadership of Prussia and the 
Hohenzollerns, a leadership in which some patriots were already 
putting their faith. One might be inclined to attribute this 
opinion to the real and supposed grievances he suffered at the 
hands of the Prussian government. In so doing one would 
commit an injustice. He admits, however bitterly and cynically, 
the efficiency of the country, or perhaps one should say of the 
system he so bitterly detests. Hereis proof: ‘Dieses Preussen! 
wie es versteht, seine Leute zu gebrauchen! Es weiss sogar von 
seinen Revolutioniren Vorteil zu ziehen.’” It is the imperial 
ideal as such, apparently, which does not recommend itself to 
him. One may recall those stanzas in Deutschland describing a 
dream which centres round the legend of Barbarossa biding his 
time in the Kyffhauser, until the hour shall strike for the regener- 
ation of Germany. In the end he suggests: 


Das beste wire, du bliebest zu Haus, 
Hier in dem alten Kyffhauser— 


2 Franzisische Zustinde, Vorrede. 
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Heine’s Political Position 


Bedenk’ ich die Sache ganz genau, 
So brauchen wir gar keinen Kaiser.’ 


One must not suppose that Heine was a republican, although 

years before he had realized that the system of government he 
abhorred was not wanting in defenders, even upholders among 
those who should see most clearly and judge most fearlessly. 
The bitter criticism in Die Stadt Lucca seems to belong to a 
later age. 
Ach! ich will nicht wie Ham die Decke aufheben von der Scham des Vater- 
landes, aber es ist entsetzlich, wie man’s bei uns verstanden hat, die Sklaverei 
sogar geschwiitzig zu machen, und wie deutsche Philosophen und Historiker ihr 
Gehirn abmartern, um jeden Despotismus, und sei er noch so albern und 
télpelhaft, als verniinftig oder als rechtsgiiltig zu verteidigen. Schweigen ist die 
Ehre der Sklaven, sagt Tacitus; jene Philosopher und Historiker behaupten das 
Gegenteil und zeigen auf die Ehrenbindchen in ihrem Knopfloch.* 


Yet even such bitterness could not eradicate an apparently in- 
born belief in monarchy. It would seem that Heine had in the 
depths of his heart a reverence for the ideal king, however 
vague may be his adjuration to others to owe a similar reverence. 
In Die Stadt Lucca he presents very forcibly one reason why 
he is disgusted with German monarchy as it then stood. There 
he charges the nobility with having violently estranged the 
sovereigns from their peoples in order to maintain its own 
privileges. The secret of success in a monarchical state seems to 
him to lie in real contact between king and people. He expresses 
here as a conviction what in the earlier Englische Fragmente 
appears only as a wish: some day the kings will develop enough 
moral courage to break through all conventional restraints and 
establish that contact. His ultimate conception is that of a 
free king holding, as it were by acclamation, office in a nation of 
freemen.® 

He wrote, however, a passage of extraordinary interest at a 
somewhat later date, a passage one can hardly reconcile with 
the aspirations just characterized. It is directed against the 
anti-progressives and runs: 


Vergebens sucht ihr die Freunde des Vaterlands und ihre Grundsitze in der 
éffentlichen Meinung herabzuwiirdigen, indem ihr diese als ‘franzisische Revo- 


* Kaput XVI, concluding stanza. 
* Die Stadt Lucca, Kapitel XVII. 
® Die Stadt Lucca, Kapitel XIV. 
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lutionslehren’ und jeneals ‘franzésische Partei in Deutschland’ verschreit; denn 
ihr spekuliert immer auf alles, was schlecht im deutschen Volke ist, auf National- 
hass, religiésen und politischen Aberglauben und Dummheit tiberhaupt. Aber 
ihr wisst nicht, dass auch Deutschland nicht mehr durch die alten Kniffe 
getiuscht werden kann, dass sogar die Deutschen gemerkt, wie der Nationalhass 
nur ein Mittel ist, eine Nation durch die andere zu knechten, und wie es tiber- 
haupt in Europa keine Nationen mehr gibt, sondern nur zwei Parteien, wovon 
die eine, Aristokratie genannt, sich durch Geburt bevorrechtet diinkt and alle 
Herrlichkeiten der biirgerlichen Gesellschaft usurpiert, wihrend die andere, 
Demokratie genannt, ihre unveriusserlichen Menschenrechte vindiziert und 
jedes Geburtsprivilegium abgeschafft haben will, im Namen der Vernunft.* 


One feels that it was much more his hatred of Aristocracy, than 
his love for Democracy which induced in him the vision of a 
Europe in which there could hardly be a place for monarchy. 
Moreover, one cannot read that eloquent passage, long ago 
quoted by Matthew Arnold in his essay on Heine, in which the 
poet compares himself to the faithful jester, Kunz von der Rosen, 
and the German people to his imprisoned master, without feeling 
that he is thinking on a republican basis.’ One is tempted to 
suspect that he does at times give way to a longing to be the 
accepted head of a great popular movement; but his recognition 
of the inevitable fickleness and ingratitude of the masses be- 
comes too obvious to allow of one succumbing fully to this 
temptation. Rather, his indecision may be accounted for by his 
moral certainty that his own vision of an ideal kingship must 
remain but a vision, while votaries of the republican idea will 
not rest, until that idea has fully materialized. “‘Denn die Re- 
publik ist eine Idee, und noch nie haben die Deutschen eine Idee 
aufgegeben, ohne sie bis in allen ihren Konsequenzen durchge- 
fochten zu haben.’’* 

One thing stands free from all qualification: Heine had no 
belief in the imminence of a German revolution. Not only did 
he regard the German as pre-eminently submissive, but he 
recognized that he had lost none of his belief in ‘authority.’ 
This recognition leads him at times to employ language by no 
means temperate; yet this professed monarchist himself points 
out that a believer in the institution of kingship is necessarily a 
believer in ‘authorities.’ Heine, the monarchist, must on his 


® Franzisische Zustinde, Vorrede zur Vorrede. 
7 Englische Fragmente, Schlusswort. 
8 Franzisische Zustinde, Artikel IX. 
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Heine’s Political Position 487 
own showing reverence the individual representative of the law, 
where the republican reverences only the law. And as long as 
‘authorities’ stand against progress, Heine must appear false to 
his own allegiance. 

An explanation may be offered. There is an obvious con- 
nection between a believer in ‘authorities’ and a hero-worship- 
per. No one who has read what he wrote about Napoleon 
Bonaparte will deny that Heine could be a hero-worshipper. 
That the word of the ‘hero’ may be the ultimate justification for 
the demands of ‘authorities’ he does not appear to have realized, 
despite the example of the Napoleonic system. His ideal king 
must be derived from his ideal conception of Napoleon as the 
new saviour of mankind. This king, in consequence, although 
he cannot cease to be an ‘authority,’ will have none of those 
odious qualities which in the eyes of progressives all established 
‘authorities’ possess. Or, reflecting upon Heine’s connection 
with the Romantic tradition, one may trace another reason for 
his attachment to the kingship. It cannot be too strongly urged, 
in the face of his many obvious characteristics, that he was not a 
pure modern. The picturesque life of the Middle Ages had for 
the Romantics a strong and persistent appeal, and this appeal 
—one may recall many of his ballads and Der Rabbi von 
Bacharach—was not lost on Heine. His hatred of the nobility, 
however, can be regarded as a constant in his outlook on life. 
All the more strongly, then, would he hold to that other survival 
of medieval institutions, the kingship, with the king, of course, 
a ‘hero.’ 

It has already been noticed that his conception of the all- 
pervading struggle between the nobility and the people affects 
his theory of monarchy. How came this professed monarchist 
to prophesy a republic? When the emotional, romantic spirit 
in him gave place to the cold and critical, and this it inevitably 
did sooner or later, he must have seen that despite grand words 
his ideal king would in the end disclose himself as a constitu- 
tional monarch. In the constitutional monarch it is difficult to 
recognize the ‘hero’; but it is through the ‘hero,’ with his ro- 
mantic halo, that Heine is attached to monarchy. Again, how- 
ever much his artistic sense rebelled against it and however 
little he cared to confess it, he must have appreciated the fact 
that the arguments he used against the privileged nobility, of 
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whom after all the king was one, led logically to republicanism. 
As he abandoned the Emperor, so he could, when the critical 
spirit was in the ascendant, forego the king. To alter slightly 
his own words: ‘If I weigh the matter carefully, we need never 
a king at all.” 

One is left with Heine’s uncertainty as to the actual coming 
of freedom. From a general reading of him one would judge 
that he was not in favour of desperate measures, aiming at the 
immediate establishment of supposedly ideal conditions. Here 
is support for this conclusion: ‘‘Der Deutsche gleicht dem Skla- 
ven, der seinem Herrn gehorcht ohne Fessel, ohne Peitsche, 
durch das blosse Wort, ja durch einen Blick. Die Knechtschaft 
ist in ihm selbst, in seiner Seele; schlimmer als die materielle 
Sklaverei ist die spiritualisierte. Man muss die Deutschen von 
innen befreien, von aussen hilft nichts.”® To bring spiritual 
freedom to a people is always the hardest of tasks and must 
more often than not appear hopeless of achievement; but the 
faith of some of those who take upon themselves this task does 
in the end prove stronger than their doubts. In his braver 
moments Heine reflected that the inner freedom may sometimes 
have advanced further than external signs reveal and felt that 
success, however long deferred, must come. And if one still 
finds it difficult to appreciate his views, one may turn to con- 
sider how much truth there must have been to him in the 
ecstatic cry: ‘die Freiheit ist eine neue Religion, die Religion 
unserer Zeit.’ Those forms of religion that have grown strong 
and maintained themselves have always contained something 
that in the true sense defied definition. There may well have 
been moments when Heine shrank, as devotees have done and 
will do, from the attempt to lift the veil. 

KENNETH C. HAYENS 

University College, Dundee 

University of St. Andrews 


* Gedanken und Einfille, TV. Staat und Gesellschaft. 
10 Englische Fragmente, Die Befreiung. 
































OTFRIDIANA — 
I. Subjunctive plurals without final n. 


1. My honored teacher, Professor Wood,’ has explained 
(MP 14, 122) the West Germanic antepronominal plural verb 
forms, such as OHG wizzu wir, OE binde we, as phonetic de- 
scendants of old first person dual forms. This implies that 
there was a time, after the breakdown of the dual-plural dis- 
tinction in the verb, when these shorter forms were used in 
all positions as variants of the normal plural forms, and that 
only later they were confined to the antepronominal use in 
which they appear rarely in OHG, but regularly in MHG and 
in OE; in OE they have been extended to the second person 
(binde ge). 

This hypothesis is confirmed by a fact unrecorded in our 
grammars: in a few of the oldest MSS the shorter forms occur 
sporadically in other than antepronominal use. For German 
they have been recognized only by van Helten, PBB 22, 441, 
who sees their origin in the sound change of PWGic n> 
(Kluge, PBB 12,380, disputed by Wilmanns, D. Gr. 1°, 208 and 
not recognized by Braune, Ahd. Gr.**); in the third person 
plural past subjunctive this would give *bundina>*bundin 
> *bundi >OHG bunti, OE bunde. The occurrences of the shorter 
forms (aside from antepronominal use) are indeed limited to 
the subjunctive. This limitation confirms van Helten’s view 
and suggests that for the first person forms also we should 
look to old dual subjunctives rather than to both indicatives 
and subjunctives. It would not do to view van Helten’s forms 
as the only source, on account of the antepronominal forms, 
which are never third person. 

We meet, then, the subjunctive types OHG wir binte, OE 
we binde (<*bindaiwa, dual) and OHG wir bunti, OE we bunde 
(<*bundiwa, dual) and OHG sie bunji, OE hie bunde (<*bundina, 
plural). As these forms differ from the normal ones by a minus 
of -n, it is doubtless due to an obvious analogy that we 


1 This essay was intended for the May 1929 number of Modern Philology, 
which is dedicated to Professor Wood. It was withdrawn for want of space (so 
many were those who desired to contribute); I hope it may here be viewed a3 so 
dedicated. 
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find also in the third person present the type OHG sie binte, 
OE hie binde, and in OE also in the second person the types 
ge binde, ge bunde. To put it descriptively: both OHG (in the 
first and third persons) and OE (in all three persons) form the 
subjunctive plural anciently now and then without the usual 
final ». I shall discuss the English examples elsewhere; space 
confines me here to the German. 

2. Some twenty times Otfrid shows us in rime eccentric 
forms which deviate from the norm by lacking a final n.? Natur- 
ally scholars have resorted to the explanation that Otfrid (or his 
scribes, says Erdmann ad I, 3, 37, but the nature of the Vienna 
MS should rule this out) dropped final ’s for the sake of rime. 
This explanation will not hold, because, to begin with, Otfrid, 
in a pinch, rimes and writes I,3,37 ginuago: wisagon; I, 27, 59, 
suazo: fuazon; IV,4,37, racha: lachan; it is clear that he could 
not drop final m at will. An even greater obstacle to this ex- 
planation is the distribution of the m-less forms: the -m of the 
infinitive is never dropped (a puzzling fact which confronts 
Ingenbleek p. 9, at the very outset), that of the first person 
singular only in the parenthetic phrase, ik redinon (twice), that 
of the dative plural three times in the form worton and never 
else, and what interests us, thirteen of the twenty or so cases 
are subjunctive plurals. This distribution cannot result from 
the hazard of a phonetic or graphic dropping of final m, but 
must reflect a peculiarity of the forms involved, in particular 
of the subjunctive plural. 

The passages in which Otfrid used n-less subjunctive plurals 
are: : 

(1) 1,25,6 thaz thih henti mine zi doufenne birine ‘that my 
hands touch thee for baptism.’ 

(2) 11,12,46 joh waenana thih rine thie selbun kunfti sine 
‘and when these same comings of his may touch thee.’ 

(3) I1,16,17 salig thie armherze joh thie armu wihti smerze 
‘beati misericordes and they whom poor wights pain.’ 

(4) III,19,7 thaz wir thes biginnen, wir honida gihengen 8 
oda in wortes wige wiht iamanne firsuige ‘that we undertake 


2 Ingenbleek, QF 37, 8 lists eighteen. Full forms of my references can be 
found in Braune, Ahd. Lesebuch® (1921); I use also H. de Boor, Untersuchungen 
sur Sprachbehandlung Otfrids. Hiatus und Synalephe, Breslau 1928 (Ger- 
manistische Abhandlungen, Heft 60). 
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(this, namely) that we tolerate insult or in the strife of words 
suppress in silence anything (which we might say) to someone’ 
(‘jemandem etwas verschweigen,’ Erdmann). 

(5) III,26,61 mu ilemes thes thenken joh emmizigen wirken 
62 thaz imo io liche zi themo hohen himilriche 63 joh unsth thara 
alle bi namen druhtin zelle ‘now let us hasten to keep this in 
mind and constantly to strive that we may ever seem acceptable 
to Him for the high kingdom of heaven, and that the Lord 
may there muster all of us by name.’ 

(6) V, 25,39 zi thiu thaz guati sine thes thiu baz hiar scine ‘in 
order that his merits may the better here appear.’ 

(7) 1,23,61 thaz thih fiur wanne iamer ni brenne, 62 noh thih 
dati thino in ewon ni pino ‘that fire at some time burn thee 
not forever, and that thy deeds torment thee not in eternity.’ 

(8) S13 ni thas mino dohti giwerkon thas io mohti “nor that 
my powers could ever have accomplished this.” 

(9) II,8,5 ni ward io in woroltzitin, thiu zisamane gihitin, 
6 thaz sih gesto guati sulihhero ruamti ‘it never happened through 
all times, when any married each other, that they boasted of 
such excellence of guests’ (i.e., ‘of such excellent guests’). 

(10) IV,2,28 odo inan thie armuati wiht irbarmeti ‘or that 
those miseries at all aroused his pity.’ 

(11) IV,4,25 then io liuto dati so scono gihereti (VF; ereti 
with gi-added, P) ‘whom ever people’s deeds so beautifully 
glorified ’ (‘honored’ P). 

(12) IV, 6,11 wio ouh thio meindati nihein irbarmeti ‘how 
also the evil deeds aroused no one’s pity.’ 

(13) IV,28,3 wanta iro warun fiari thie in theru dati wari 
‘for there were four of them who were (participant) in the deed.’ 


3. Erdmann, ZfdP 1,437 and Unters. 2,31 points out that 
abstract feminine nouns of the -in and -i declensions (e.g., 
guati, dat) vary greatly between singular and plural number 
and often appear as plurals where we expect a singular; cf. his 
list, Unters. 2,23.3 He could have spoken more positively in 
one respect: beside the normal nominative-accusative singular 
of feminine i-stems (dét, gomaheit), Otfrid has a less-favored 
variant with ending -i (dati, gomaheiti), which he uses on nouns 


3 In his ed. ad III, 14, 26 he suggests that the scribe may be responsible 
for some of the discrepancies. 
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of abstract meaning, chiefly in rime. This form may well be 
due to the model of the in-stems (guati).* Space forbids full 
validation of this statement; suffice it to name a few passages 
where verb or modifier assure the singular number: L45 
gilicha theganheiti; S25 bi thia suhti; 11,21,33 thia dagalichun 
suhti; I11,15,19 thia sina gomaheiti; IV,12,46 thia muatdati; 
V,8,47 thia (thio P) wuntarlichun dati; V,23,144 ist... . angusti; 
perhaps also H117 ist... . dati; on the last two, cf. below, 
§§4 and 5.5 

As Erdmann, |. c., suggests (without insisting; cf. p. 32, 
where he offers loss of -m in the verb as an alternative), this 
uncertainty as to number deserves consideration in most of 
our passages, namely 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12; we may note also 
that in 3 the plural wihti at any rate resembles the feminine 
type; on the other hand, /ent#i in 2 is not an abstract and connects 
semantically rather with fuaz: fuazi, which shows no confusion 
of number. It is, indeed, likely that the presence of these 
_ troublesome nouns as subjects made it easier for Otfrid to use 
his n-less subjunctive plurals, which he, of course, could not 
recognize as venerable archaisms, but must have felt as less 
desirable (‘“‘vulgar’”’ or “‘incorrect”’) forms in which an apparent 
singular was used for the plural. 

Nevertheless, in all of our passages except 9 and 11 the 
nouns are unmistakably marked by plural modifiers. This is 
at once apparent in 2 (thie) selbun kunfti, 7 dati thino, 8 mino 
dohti, 12 thio meindati. Less apparently, but just as certainly 
plural are the modifiers with the anomalous ending -e: 1 henti 
mine, 2 thie (selbun) kunfti sine, 6 guati sine, 10 thie armuati. 
This ending occurs only in the plural; see the occurrences, 
Kelle 2,275; 285; 340f.; 358ff.; 362.6 Moreover,—and here 
again, though the point seems to have escaped notice, space 


* It is a question, of course, whether the vowels of guati and ddti (genitive 
and dative singular and nominative-accusative plural) were the same; the facts 
uncovered by de Boor, p. 36 are too few to decide. 

*So at I, 27, 3 PF read sina gomaheiti, accusative singular, where V has 
the plural sine. In our passage 10 F reads diu armoti, making the verb singular 
by the use of a nominative singular in -7. 

* Kelle, 2, 339 cites two instances of -e as singulars: I, 17, 66 sine wara; 
II, 3, 50 sine lera, but in their context these can just as well be taken as plurals; 
so can F’s reading at II, 26, 49 sine smerza. Kelle’s three examples with /idi, 
p. 340, are perhaps to be canceled as masculine. 
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forbids citing the many passages,—these feminine nominative- 
accusative plural modifiers in -e (thie, these, mine, etc.) are in 
Otfrid’s usage symptomatic: the great mass of them occur as 
modifiers of the troublesome i-stems (henti, ziti, etc.), a few 
with in-stems (e.g. sm@hi) and with the bothersome word buah, 
and only scattered examples with ordinary feminine nouns 
(such as /éra). Whatever the explanation of this fact,’ it throws 
henti mine and the like into the light of a more widespread 
usage: they are unmistakable plurals. The dislocation of num- 
ber goes farther in the case of the i-stems than Erdmann sus- 
pected, but it cannot explain our passages, in which the i-stems 
are marked by their modifiers as unmistakably plural. 

4. Erdmann, Unters. 2,29ff. and in his note on I,3,37 ex- 
plains four of our passages, 3,7,10,12, as impersonal construct- 
ions with two accusatives; Kelle 3,310b and Piper ad loca and 
Glossar, s. v. irbarmen agree with him for the two cases involving 
this word (10 and 12); Kelle 3,542a gives Erdmann’s view as 
an alternative for our passage 3. 

Erdmann’s explanation would ,.rallel our passage 10 with 
a construction like misereret eum paupertatum or pity came up- 
on him for these distresses, our 12 with nullum paeniteret facin- 
orum or compunction came upon no one for these evil deeds. Of 
the other occurrences of irbarmen, two have personal subjects: 
I1,3,67 joh wir nan ouh irbarmen ‘and we may arouse his pity;’ 
III ,24,60 thas inan ... . irbarmeta ther doto ‘that the dead man 
aroused his pity;’ two have as the cause of pity the pronoun 
iz, which could scarcely be taken as an accusative: III,10,28 
klagota io thas ira ser, thas iz irbarmeti inan mer ‘lamented 
always her pain, that it might arouse his pity;’ IV,26,24 oba 
wir sin nu tharben, ja mag iz got irbarmen ‘if we now are de- 
prived of him, well may it arouse God’s pity;’ the remaining 
two examples could be construed either way: II,16,18* thaz 
iro leid, sie irbarme ‘that their sorrow arouse their pity’ (note 
that this follows immediately upon our passage 3); III,10,22 
laz sia thih ouh irbarmen ‘let them also arouse thy pity.’ 
Behaghel’s classification of the latter passage, D. Synt. 2,166 
(correct his reference) is due to a mis-reading. 

7 Of course one thinks of the masculine i-stems (thie fuasi) and of those with 


doubtful gender (Jidi, liu#i). 
® Correct Piper’s reference, Glossar, s. v. 
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Apart from the verb irbarmen, Otfrid has one passage which 
supports Erdmann’s view: IV,12,3 rou thio sino guati thie 
wenegun liuti ‘compunction came upon his kindnesses (i.e., 
upon him) for those unhappy persons.’ Here Erdmann, lL.c., 
and Piper, ad loc.® are surely right in taking row as an imper- 
sonal verb with two accusatives. While Otfrid’s other examples 
of riwan, riwen, riwon do not show this construction, its occur- 
rence is intelligible: since the pitier (or deplorer) could say not 
only er reut mich (1,10,23; Graff 4,1142), but also ich (be)reue 
ihn (IV,30,36; V,20,77; Graff, l.c.), it was a natural contamina- 
tion if he said also mich reut ihn. The fact that guaéi is an in- 
stem, even as in our 10 and 12 armuati and meindati are abs- 
tract é-stems, may be taken as a contributing factor in leading 
Otfrid to the construction, but no more, since the modifiers 
of guatt are unmistakably in plural form. 

Our passage 3 Erdmann similarly construes as ‘quos 
paenitet miserorum’ or ‘whom pity assails for poor wights,’ 
with two accusatives; so also Behaghel, D. Synt. 2,133 with 
alternative suggestion of loss of -m “dem Reim zu lieb.” If 
such a construction seems conceivable with rewen and erbarmen, 
it hardly seems so with schmersen. Otfrid’s other passage with 
this verb, V,23,252 odo inan wiht sar smerze, can be taken 
with wiht either as subject, ‘if aught then pain him,’ or as ad- 
verbial, impersonally, ‘wenn ihn irgendwie schmerzt.’ 

In passage 7 Erdmann has found no following for the two- 
accusatives explanation and indeed maintains it (Unters. 2,30f. 
102 and note ad loc.) only as an alternative to the theory of 
apocope of -m. The parallel with verbs of sentiment is remote, 
since pinon denotes physical pain and in our passage is used of 
actual hell-fire. 

Beyond this there seem to be no parallels. At 1,15,43 thie 
ungiloubige thie abohont (V ; abahont PD) iz alle ‘the unbelieving, 
they all contemn it,’ the scribe of F wrote abahot, but, even if 
this was no mere slip of the pen, it is more likely that he meant 
iz to be the subject (‘it goes against them’) than that he in- 
tended (Erdmann, Unters. 2,30) a double-accusative con- 
struction. Erdmann, l.c., p. 29 sets up two instances of imper- 
sonal construction with dative and accusative. At IV,12,15 
(so read) in muate was in drati thie egeslichun dati ‘in their 


* He retracts in Glossar, s. v. riuuan. 
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spirit was (i.e., they took to heart) at once the frightful deeds,’ 
was in muate seems too empty an expression to follow the paral- 
lel of riwan,—as though one should say mir lag ihn am Herzen. 
With Kelle 3,43b and Piper ad loc. (who however, hedges 
a little toward Erdmann’s impersonal was), one must probably 
here recognize a singular verb with a plural subject: the sub- 
ject followed the verb (with an intervening phrase, at that) 
and, while plainly characterized as a plural, was an i-stem abs- 
tract. At V,23,144 ist mera im in theru brusti thes huasten an- 
gusti ‘there is furthermore (or: is greater) in his breast the dis- 
comfort of the cough,’ the impersonal interpretation is too 
far-fetched, as is Erdmann’s alternative view (Unters. 2,84, re- 
jected by Piper ad loc.), namely that mera is the subject and 
angusti a partitive genitive. Probably, as above indicated 
(§3), angusti is the aberrant nominative singular for angust. 

In sum, the theory of an impersonal construction is probable 
only for our passages 10 and 12, where it is supported not 
alone by the parallel of rou, but also by the double incidence 
on the same verb, irbarmen. 

5. Grimm, D. Gr. 4,196 cites our passages 7 and 11 as show- 
ing plural subject with singular verb; Kelle, 3,43b so explains 
all except 4 and 5; Piper in his notes and glossary wavers be- 
tween this view and apocope of -; Behaghel, D. Synt. 3,25 
so explains our passage 8. Grimm cites three other examples 
of this irregularity, but one of them, I, 17,28 wio iz two buah 
singet ‘as your books sing it,’ is due merely to a misprint in 
Graff’s edition: the later editors agree in reading singent 
in all the MSS. To Grimm’s remaining examples Kelle adds 
five more; numerically these are not enough to account for our 
thirteen subjunctive forms. Moreover, nearly all of them are 
to be otherwise viewed; we have seen this to be the case for I, 
15,43 abahot F; IV, 12,3 rou (Behaghel, D. Synt. 3,24, agrees 
with Kelle); V, 23,144 ist... .amgusti. Of one, IV, 12,15, 
we have taken Grimm’s and Kelle’s view, pointing, however, 
to two special factors that favored the unusual turn of speech. 
The three remaining passages are very much alike. For III, 
7,23 thes sarphen wizodes not bizeinot thisu finf brot ‘quinque 
panes ....quinque sunt libri Moysis,’ Erdmann, Unters. 
2,30; 267 (similarly Piper ad loc.) supposes that Otfrid allowed 
the wrong noun, namely the object, which preceded the verb, 
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to determine the latter’s number; he refers to the list of MHG 
parallels in Haupt’s note on Minmesangs Friihling 29,29; 
in his edition, he ruthlessly emends to bizeinont. For IV, 
6,27 bedu thisu bilidi so meinit iro fravili ‘both these parables 
indicate their misdeeds,’ Kelle, l.c. and Erdmann, Unters. 
2,30 erroneously give the same explanation, although the ob- 
ject is here plural and follows; Erdmann, ad loc., sees in meinit 
a relic of an earlier wording. For H117 ist uns hiar gizeinot 
.... unserero suhto dati ‘here is shown us the effect(s) of our 
upbringings,’ Piper, ad loc., points out that the verb precedes 
the subject at some distance; similarly Behaghel, D. Synt. 
3,25. Erdmann, Unters. 2,31 notes that this subject is the ab- 
stract i-stem dati. As we have seen (§3), this dd¢#i may actually 
be a singular form. The similarity of content, however, makes 
it likely that in all three of these examples we have an idiomatic 
construction which originated with verbs of meaning, perhaps 
in scholastic use, with a quotation as subject: “‘The five loaves”’ 
means the Old Testament.'° 

6. Kelle 3,133a suggests that in our passage 4 the discourse 
shifts from first person (plural) to third (singular); as the 
passage continues in the first person plural, this is most un- 
likely; cf. Erdmann, Unters. 2,35. Kelle 3,362a and Piper 
ad loc. take thaz in passage 5 as subject of liche: ‘to work that 
which will ever please Him.’ This leaves no reasonable inter- 
pretation for the next three half-lines; cf. Erdmann, l.c. 

Van Helten, l.c., is alone in recognizing n-less subjunctive 
plurals in some of our passages. For the rest, and that is, for 
the most part, the commentators explain all of our passages 
(except 9) by the claim that Otfrid dropped final m’s in rime. 
The verb in 9 remains for the man insoluble riddle; it is perfect- 
ly clear when one realizes that ruami#i is an old plural. 

Outside of Otfrid, the m-less subjunctive plural may per- 
haps explain the ten examples of si with past participle tran- 
slating Latin passive plurals (e.g., si keghuetan: dicantur) 
in the Benedictine Rule, assembled by Steinmeyer, Die kleineren 
ahd. Sprachdenkmidler, p. 286. In view of the other losses of 
final m, one dare not so explain the two instances in Tatian 


1° Kelle, 1. c., includes also a reverse example, III, 7, 63 thaz gras sint akusti, 
thes lichamen lusti ‘foenum....concupiscentia carnalis intellegitur;’ see 
Behaghel, D. Synt. 3, 31; as one may say Das Gras sind die Unsitten. 
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(ed. Sievers*) 211,1 thaz sie brachi iro gibeiniu ‘ut frangerentur 
eorum crura’ 232,1 thaz sie forstuonti giscrib ‘ut intellegerent 
scripturas;’ cf. Sievers, p. XXX; note, however, that the lost 
infinitive -» is almost entirely due to scribe y (Steinmeyer, 
AfdA 8,301). The Frankfurt Glosses lose also the infinitive 
-n (Steinmeyer, l.c.). Later instances are the Leiden MS of 
Williram (van Helten, l.c., p. 441) and those cited in MSD* 
2,204. 


II. Did Otfrid drop final n? 

7. The half-dozen or so other instances where a plus of 
-n, destroying Otfrid’s rime, would give an expected grammatical 
form, could be ignored on the strength of our numerical argu- 
ment. However, they are in themselves of interest. 

Beside our subjunctive plurals, Otfrid has only one verb 
form for which loss of -m has been suggested, namely, th redino. 
It occurs twice. 

(14) II, 14,35 quad unser druhtin zi iru tho: “firnim nu 
wib, theih redino; 36 firnim nu wort ellu thiu ih thir hiar nu 
zellu’’ “Spoke our Lord to her then: “Hear now, woman, what 
I speak; hear now all the words which I now here tell thee.” ’ 
Kelle 2,92; 3,476b; 610b and Piper, Glossar, s.v., view redino as a 
subjunctive, but in his note ad loc. Piper takes it as an indicative, 
saying, ““Das m am Schlusse ist wohl nur des Reimes wegen 
unterdriickt.”” Erdmann, Unters. 1,82; 114 and ad loc. admits 
that ih redino could be subjunctive, since it depends on an 
imperative main verb, but on account of the parallel indicative 
ih zellu (a consideration which Kelle 3,610b expressly rejects), 
Erdmann prefers to take it as an indicative whose -m has been 
dropped for the sake of rime. Similarly Ingenbleek, p. 8. 

(15) II, 18,1 mi wanet thaz gizami thaz ih 2i thiu quami, 
2 th mih in thiu rachi, then wizzod firbrachi, 3 odo, so ih nu redino, 
thehein thero forasagono, 4 suntar ih mit thulti siu bediu wola 
irfulti ‘do not think that it would be fitting that I came to wreak 
my will by destroying the law, or, so let me now say," any of 
the prophets, but rather (I came) with patience well to fulfil 
them both.’ Kelle 2,92 lists this redino as subjunctive, but 
3,476a as indicative with loss of -m in rime, and refers to a few 
of our n-less subjunctive plurals. Piper, ad loc. and Glossar, 


4 T do not mean this translation to prejudice the case; it is the best I can do. 
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S. V., agrees, finding no reason for a subjunctive. Erdmann, 
Unters. 1,82; 114 and ad loc. sees less reason for subjunctive 
here than in passage 14. 

It is true that this parenthetic expression is in all other in- 
stances indicative (so ih thir redinon and the like; see the 
glossaries), regardless of the mode of the main sentence. Yet 
it would be a monstrosity of rare hazard if, having the power 
to drop final m, Otfrid should have used it in verb forms, apart 
from our plural subjunctives, only twice, and then not upon 
so common a form as the infinitive, but both times upon this 
same phrase, th redinon; on the other hand, it is highly probable 
that Otfrid got his rime in these two passages by subjecting this 
phrase, with perhaps a strain upon the usual idiom, to the normal 
(Erdmann, Unters. 1,137f.) sequence of modes. It is safe to 
say that the commentators would never have hit upon their 
explanation, had it not been for the seeming parallel of the 
n-less subjunctives. 

8. Three times Otfrid drops the -mof the dative plural; 
it cannot be chance that all three cases involve the form 
worton. Two of them give the favorite rime harto: worto. 

(16) II, 23,7 wartet iu io harto fon driagero worto, 8 fon 
forasagon luggen ‘guard yourselves carefully against the words 
of deceivers, against false prophets.’ 

(17) IV, 30, 3 inti habetun nan zi huahe, 4 zi bismere harto 
mit iro selben worto ‘and held him to scorn, to insult cruelly, 
with their same words.’ 

(18) V, 6,13 Petrus ther alio in thes giscribes worto 14 ... .bi- 
zeinit heidinan thiot old Peter inthe words of the Scripture 
means the heathen people.’ 

Kelle 2,162 takes these three occurrences of worto as instru- 
mental singulars with -o for -u, and Ehret,” p. 10 follows him, 
but at 3,140b Kelle says of our 15, “‘uuorto steht entweder 
assimilierend fiir wworte oder fiir plur. uwuorton,” and 3,717a 
he says of 18, “‘vielleicht aber Dat. mit abgeworfenem ”.” 
Erdmann, Unters. 2,17; 236 takes our form as instrumental, 
but 238 prefers to think it dative plural with - dropped, since 
the instrumental occurs with attribute only at L20 mit gotes 
scirmu, and not after fona™. Piper ad loca prefers instrumental 


12 Der Instrumentalis im Ahd., diss. Heidelberg 1907. 
4% True for Otfrid, but not for OHG; see Ehret, p. 69f. 
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in spite of these objections; in his glossary he changes to dative 
plural with -» dropped. Erdmann’s note on 16 says, “statt 
worton oder worte, vielleicht wortu,’’ and mentions 18 but not 
17. Behaghel, D. Synt. 1,333, takes selben in 17 as a crystallized 
uninflected form. Erdmann’s note on 17 gives cross-references 
to notes which deal with mixture of constructions and lead us 
to the correct explanation. Otfrid used two rival constructions 
for the adverbial expression ‘in (with) such and such words,’ 
namely, dative (as, I, 17,35 selben thesen worton; cf. Erdmann, 
Unters. 2,254f.) and genitive (as, I, 27,36 gahero worto; Unters. 
2,184). Strangely to our sense, but perhaps not unnaturally 
for a man unused to writing his language and distrusting 
the regularity of its grammar, Otfrid sometimes confuses the 
two constructions: ITI, 15,48 ni sprachun . . . . worton offonoro 
(in V corrected from offorono) with noun dative and adjective, 
in rime, genitive; cf. the straight genitive IV, 1,17 ofonoro 
worto; III, 17,4 er....lerta se... . sconero worto joh manag- 
falten harto ‘he taught them with fair words and most varied,’ 
with shift from genitive to dative; the next line ends with 
worton follen, dative; at IV, 8,5 selbero iro worto (: harto) 
V first wrote iro selben worto; V, 16,18 worton ginuhtin ‘with 
sufficiencies of words’ seems to have dative form for genitive. 
Other examples of confusion of rival constructions are listed 
in Erdmann’s notes on I, 2,4 and III, 14,26"; see also his 
remarks Unters. 2,184 and especially the footnote, ibid., p. 1. 
These passages show that in writing, versifying, and correct- 
ing, Otfrid did not manage to hold to his normal speech habits, 
and that he had not, on the other hand, attained to clear-cut 
grammatical formulation of such matters as the usage of 
worton and worto.’ For the most part he succeeded in writing 
as he spoke, but now and then he stumbled, and in a few cases 
the need of rime tempted him to the worser choice. Of these 


4 In the third line from end, for “‘25” read “15, 25.” 

% Our ability to write and even in doubtful cases to correct passages in- 
volving complex, aberrant, or dubious forms of our language, is due to our 
knowledge of formulations which grammatical and orthographic tradition has 
handed down. Without such a tradition the normal speaker grows confused 
even in surprisingly simple matters when he tries to write his language. Needless 
to say, the tradition, in the course of its growth, has weeded out many an 
actually normal form that did not lend itself to superficial rules. School-teacher, 
grammarian, editor, and so on are ever at this task. 
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last are our three instances of worto for worton. We must rule 
out the notion that Otfrid could drop the -» of the dative plural 
(say, in imitation of a neighboring dialect, or in sheer rimer’s 
effrontery): had he dropped three such -n’s, there is probably 
not .one chance in thousands of his all three times hitting upon 
one and the same word. 

9. Otfrid has a few eccentric rime-words which would turn 
into normal weak adjective forms if -n were added. 

(19) IV, 13,28 thes duan ih thih giloubo (:liobo) ‘of this I 
assure thee.’ Kelle 2,240 simply lists this giloubo as nominative; 
3,85a he says, “gewissermassen unflektiert des Reimes wegen 
fiir: giloubon;” so also Piper, Glossar, s.v.; Erdmann, ad loc.: 
“‘giloubo wol aus der Verbindung thu bist, wirdist, sist giloubo 
(I, 18,7 u.a.) auch in diese Wendung tibertragen, die eigentlich 
einen pridicativen Acc. erforderte.’’ Piper, ad loc., is more 
generous to Otfrid: “‘giloubo (ebenso wie ddeilo, gero, kundo, 
scolo, uuizo und anauuart, giuuar, uuis) erscheint bei Hilfs- 
verben (wie sin, wuuesan, uuerdan, und bei duan) unflek- 
tiert.” This, to be sure, is mostly bluff, since these weak 
forms occur only as nominative singular masculine, except 
giloubo in this very passage and once adeilo (of which im- 
mediately below), and the forms with zero ending are irrelevant. 

We may judge of this passage in the light of I, 1,115 thaz 
sie ni wesen eino thes selben adeilo ‘that they be not alone (of 
all nations) unparticipating in this same thing.’ Had this 
adeilo not come naturally to Otfrid’s lips, he would have written 
einon: adeilon, as at II, 9, 4 thaz wir ni werden einon thero 
goumano adeilon (F ateilo) ‘that we be not alone unparticipating 
in these feasts.’ Just so, in our passage 19, Otfrid could have 
written thes sist thu mir giloubo (III, 23,8; 24), if thes duan th 
thth giloubo had in any way jarred upon him. We must conclude 
that, in the predicate, giloubo for accusative and adeilo for 
plural were natural forms of speech; they probably represent 
an incipient crystallization of weak-only adjectives in the 
predicate in the form -o; cf. Braune, Ahd. Gr. ** §$255n3, 
though Braune also assumes apocope of -m for Otfrid, §126n2." 

(20) IV, 17,28 then meistar, io meino, liazun sie thar eino 
‘the Master, ever regrettably (?), they left there alone.’ 


% Note that at II, 9, 4 the plural ends in -on, the substantival form, as 
opposed to the adjectival -un; Kelle 2, 245, fn. 8; 246, fn. 11; 291 f. 
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Here the rime-word io meino is a hapax legomenon, gram- 
matically eccentric, and unexplained (Graff 2,779; Kelle 
3,338a; Erdmann, Unters. 2,257; Piperad loc. and Glossar, 
s. v. meina). Had einon and not eino been Otfrid’s first 
and natural conception, he would have rimed it with the 
normal then meinon (III, 19,23; 20,183; IV, 3, 3, here riming 
with bi druhtinan einon). Here again I, 1,115 with its open 
possibility of riming einon: adeilon, confirms the normality 
of eino. Probably Graff 1,315; Kelle 2,310; 387; 3,94a; Piper, 
Glossar, s. v. eino; Erdmann ad loca, go too far in setting up 
an adverb eino; we should speak rather of a crystallization of 
the weak-only eino ‘solus’; cf. Behaghel D. Synt. 1,411f., 
due to the influence of selbo, p. 333; for Otfrid’s examples 
of crystallized selbo see Kelle 2,363; 3,513a. 

Other examples of this fixed eino are II, 9,76 thas kind 
eino filius unicus’ and Tatian (ed. Sievers?) 139,3 thaz selbo 
eino wonet ‘ipsum solum manet;’ one suspects that the weak- 
only eino ‘solus’ did not make neuter forms; cf. II, 11,16 
sin wort ein his mere word,’ and III, 17,51 druhtin ....joh si 
ekrodo einu the Lord and she all alone.’ 

(21) II, 17,3 thas sie mit then wunton nirfulen in then sunton, 
4 noh mit themo meine ni werden zi az eine ‘that they with these 
wounds may not rot in their sins, nor with this wrongdoing 
turn into mere carrion.’ 

The expected forms are strong eimemo or einu or weak 
einen. The commentators struggle in vain: Kelle 2,310; 
3,93a; Erdmann, Unters. 2,238 and ad I, 1,37 (cross-reference 
lacking ad loc.); Piper ad loc. and Glossar, s. v. ein. So far as 
apocope of -m is concerned, it is not likely that the weak-only 
einen could be used here, of a non-personal neuter. Erdmann 
ad I, 1,37 suggests that eine is a substantival dative-instru- 
mental in -e, for which ‘the only parallel would be V, 20,25 
thie selbe irstantent alle fon thes lichamen falle....29 mit 
themo selben beine, andere niheine, 30 mit fleisge joh mit felle, 
thoh er io ni wolle ‘they as the same ones will arise all from the 
death of the body, with the same bone(s), not other(s), with 


7 Note, again, the substantival ending -on, as also I, 1, 33 francon einon 
‘the Franks alone’ and IV, 16, 18 ste warun einon zuelifi ‘they were only twelve,’ 
as opposed to the adjectival -un V, 25, 81 thie cinun.... thie andere ‘the 
ones .... the others.’ 
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flesh and with skin, though he be ever so unwilling.’ For this 
andere niheine, however, Piper ad loc. gives what is surely the 
right interpretation, namely that it is masculine plural, ‘they 
and no others’ (cf. selbe in line 25); in his glossary, s. v. ander, 
he insists upon this, quoting Job (so read) 19,27 ‘oculi mei et 
non alius.’ 

Behaghel, D. Synt. 1,333 (cf. 408, 411) takes eine in our 
passage 21 as nominative plural masculine and similarly ex- 
plains II, 8,56 tho giloubtun eckordi eine thie jungoron sine 
‘then only his disciples had faith,’ postulating strong forms of 
ein ‘solus’. This interpretation does not well suit the meaning 
of our passage 21; moreover, one hesitates to set up strong 
personal masculine forms for ein ‘solus;’ yet an adverb eine, 
which would explain both passages, seems too unlikely. 

In any case, our passage 21 remains problematic: de Boor, 
p. 41"* shows that az is anomalous, for the -e of aze could not 
drop in hiatus; he conjectures a fixed idiom 21 az werdan. 

10. The last passage where apocope of -m might be suspected 

concerns a weak noun ending: 
(22) IV, 19,15 “sprih,” quad, ““mesworte zi thesemo ewarte’’ 
speak,” he said, “in becoming speech to this priest.” ’ 
The dative singular ewarte runs counter to the weak inflection 
in the twenty-odd occurrences of this noun. With Kelle 2,150; 
Piper, Glossar, s. v.; Erdmann ad I, 1,37 (supply cross-refer- 
ence ad loc.), one finds it easier to suppose not that Otfrid 
dropped the -n of ewarten, but that he used for the nonce a 
strong form. He uses the strong form -wert in II, 4,7 duriwart 
and I, 13,1 fekewarta ; cf. the examples of -wart and-warto in Graff 
1,955, especially Benedictine Rule (Steinmeyer, KJ. Denkm.) 
272,13 evvart: sacerdos, and glosses, Steinmeyer-Sievers A hd. Gl. 
1,244,7 sacerdos: éuuart, euuart; 2,527,48 flamine: fxxbrif. 

Similarly, Otfrid once uses widarwert (L73, for the metre) 
beside his usual widarwerto ‘adversarius.’ 

In view of all this, it is safe to say, first, that Otfrid knew, 
probably as less desirable speech forms, and in rime wrote, 
archaic subjunctive plurals without final »; and, secondly, 
that Otfrid did not drop OHG final n. 

LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 
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4 At p. 34 his reference to our passage is misprinted: for “II, 27, 4 werolt” 
read “II, 17, 4 as eine und V, 14, 9 worolt.” 
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COLERIDGE’S READING OF MENDELSSOHN’S 
“MORGENSTUNDEN” AND “JERUSALEM” 


Among the many books annotated by Samuel Taylor Coler- 
ie ge that came into the possession of the British Museum at 
the sale of the library of his friend and literary executor Joseph 
Henry Green, is a volume containing Moses Mendelssohn’s 
‘““Morgenstunden” and “Jerusalem.’"' For one reason or another 
it has been ignored by students who have published various 
portions of the marginalia in this collection? Many of the 
annotations were made in pencil, and those that stand on pages 
facing each other are now almost illegible, as the lead from one 
page has rubbed onto and nearly obliterated the writing on the 
page opposite. It is still possible to decipher them, however, and 
it seems desirable to print them before any parts have been 
irretrievably lost. For an investigation of Coleridge’s unfinished 
manuscript “‘Logic,’* preserved in the British Museum, gives 
evidence of more interesting relationships between Coleridge 
and Mendelssohn than anything in Coleridge’s published works 
would lead one to suspect. Especially interesting, as throwing 
some light on Coleridge’s methods of composition, are his verbal 
appropriations from the “Morgenstunden,” considered in con- 
nection with his keenly critical differentiation of his own and 
Mendelssohn’s points of view. 

From Coleridge’s published writings it is clear that he was 
aware of Mendelssohn’s importance even before his visit to 
Germany. E. H. Coleridge, in his edition of the “Letters,” 


1 Morgenstunden oder V orlesungen tiber das Daseyn Gottes. Erster Theil, 1790. 
Jerusalem oder diber religiise Macht und Judenthum, 1791. On two lost volumes 
(annotated) of Mendelssohn’s Philosophische Schriften see J. L. Haney’s Bib- 
liography of Coleridge, p. 121. 

The most important work that has been done on the marginalia in 
recent years is that of Dr. H. Nidecker of the University of Basle, in his Notes 
marginales de S. T. Coleridge, Reowe de Littérature comparée, Jan.-March 1927 
and following numbers. 

* Egerton 2825 and 2826. It is unlikely that this manuscript will ever be 
printed in full. The argument was never completed, and such parts as were 
written out at length by Coleridge’s amanuenses were far from ready for the 
press. I am at present selecting and editing the more finished passages together 
with a full synopsis of the whole fragment. 
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published a manuscript note to Coleridge’s letter to John 
Thelwall, of Dec. 17, 1796, that contains the following para- 
graph: 

Mendelssohn is a German Jew by parentage, and deist by election. He 
has written some of the mostacute books possible in favour of natural immor- 
tality, and Germany deems him her profoundest metaphysician, with the 
exception of the most unintelligible Immanuel Kant. 


Much later, in a note to Chapter XIX of the “Biographia 
Literaria,’’® Coleridge referred to “‘the striking but untrans- 
latable epithet, which the celebrated Mendelssohn applied to 
the great founder of the Critical Philosophy ‘Der alleszermal- 
mende KANT.’ ”’ It is, however, something of a surprise to dis- 
cover in Coleridge’s discussion of the syllogism in his manuscript 
“Logic,” an “‘analysis of conceptions’”’ taken over, much of it 
verbatim, from the Morgenstunden: 


We may therefore establish it as a rule that all legitimate syllogisms are 
grounded on a just analysis of conceptions. In this point of view the total sum 
of human knowledge may be represented under the image of a Tree so as to 
convey in a just and lively manner the principle on which all formal Logic rests— 
The outward points meet in sprays, these under in twigs; the twigs in boughs; 
the boughs in branches; and the branches in one common trunk. We will sup- 
pose that the fibres of the trunk or Stem run through all the branches boughs, 
twigs and sprays and in like manner the fibres of the branches through all the 
remaining subdivisions. And to make the likeness perfect we must further as- 
sume that at minor ramification they take certain fibres which they had not re- 
ceived from the higher division [,] fibres of their own growth or what would 
answer equally well modifications of the material received from below. We 
shall thus have a striking image of the relations in which our conceptions stand 
to each other. All individual things would answer to the extreme points of the 
tree [; these] meet in different species; the species in kinds or genera; the kinds 
or genera in class and finally the classes unite in some most general conception 
answering to the trunk or stem in the genealogy of Logic. The only change 
necessary to be made in the application of the metaphor is that what in the 
tree considered as rising upward would be the higher must in Logic be expressed 
as the lower [,) that is as the minor or less comprehensive and vice versa and 
what in the natural tree we should call the lower in the logical we name the 
higher or superior. What is affirmed of any superior conception must be like- 
wise attributable to all the lower or minor conceptions but what is asserted of 
the lower as peculiar to them can only be affirmed of the divisions still lower. 
Whatever is true of all men must be true of Socrates, but many things may 
be true of Socrates which are far enough from being applicable to all or even to 
the majority of the human race. On this principle depends the force of all con- 


* Letters, 1895, I, 203-4. 
5 Biographia Literaria, 1817. II, 93-4. 
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clusion, the fibres represent the marks [,] characteristics, or in technical Logic 
the predicate of the subject, the marks predicable of the trunk belong to all 
the branches, the marks of the branches to all the boughs and twigs that spring 
out of them and so are [on?] to the extreme points or individual things while 
the reverse of this would produce a false conclusion.® 


Similarly, it is a suprise to discover, in the section of the 
“Logic” entitled “The Criterion or Dialectic,” that Coleridge 
has drawn freely on Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Morgenstunden”’ for illus- 
trative material and sometimes for comment and interpreta- 
tion.’ Discussing the problem of answerable and unanswerable 
questions, he followed closely Mendelssohn’s account of the 
classification of questions given in Harris’s “Hermes,” and Men- 
delssohn’s comments thereon. Of the four instances of sup- 
posedly unanswerable questions that Coleridge considered, two 
are instances that Mendelssohn used in the same connection, 
and the other two are taken from Mendelssohn’s discussion 
of unrelated, or only loosely related, points. The fourth instance 
is noteworthy, as it occurs in varying contexts in two published 
works*but is attributed to Mendelssohn only in the “‘Logic’’: 

I think I have given the example elsewhere but it deserves to be impressed 
on the memory and for this reason I will repeat it more at large as I find it in 
the prelections of the excellent Mendelssohns. .. . . Let a four-sided pyramid 
A be supposed to float in the air so as to receive the light equally on all sides 
and consequently not suggesting the notion of its solid figure and contents to the 
eye of the spectator. We will suppose eight or nine spectators in different posi- 
tions and the question afterwards arises what shape the phenomenon had, the 
one had stood just underneath at C and declares that it was a proper square 
and so on through eight different points of view with correspondingly varying 
figures]. Now let us suppose the question to be . . . . which of these was the 
true figure. It is evident that in each, the answer might be either this or not this, 
and to all collectively all and none.* 


The verbal appropriations in this section of Coleridge’s 
“Logic” might well seem to imply more fundamental agreement 
with Mendelssohn than actually existed. Without doubt Coler- 


* Egerton 2826, ff. 15-16. Cf. Morgenstunden, pp. 7-9. Coleridge’s manu- 
script was left in such an unfinished state by the amanuenses that no inferences 
regarding the moot question of plagiarism can fairly be drawn from the omissior. 
of specific references to sources. 

? Egerton 2826, ff. 116 ef seg. Cf. Morgensiunden, Anmerkungen, XVII 
ef seq. 

* Omniana, 1812, II, 10; On the Constitution of Church and State, 1830, 
p. 217. 
* Egerton 2826, ff. 138-9. Cf. Morgenstunden, Anmerkungen, XVI-XVII. 
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idge was in hearty sympathy with Mendelssohn’s way of 
approaching the question “What is Truth?” even as he had 
been with his way of imaging the genealogy of conceptions. He 
was apparently fascinated by Mendelssohn’s critical considera- 
tion of elementary matters ordinarily taken for granted, such 
as the real nature and function of question and answer. And 
in his own approach to the subject he gladly adopted Men- 
delssohn’s own phraseology, even his version of Harris. More- 
over, he followed fairly closely Mendelssohn’s own statements 
and analyses of questions which he would show to be un- 
answerable. But he did not stop here. His re-statement of 
Mendelssohn’s position, sympathetic as it sounds, proves to be 
only a step toward making clear his own position, essentially 
different. For Coleridge went on to show that there is a larger 
and more significant interpretation possible in the case of most 
such “unanswerable” questions, an interpretation that makes 
them significantly answerable. His argument is not developed 
so clearly as one might wish, but his discussion of the dilemma 
of the four-sided pyramid indicates his line of thought: 


How then should we proceed? Contradictions cannot be true, and there 
is no possible way of avoiding a contradiction in this instance but on the sup- 
position that there are two senses involved in the word ‘figure’ in the question 
which is the true figure and our first endeavor must be to discover the possibility 
of this generally and then to the application of the difference so discovered in 
the particular case. The general possibility has been already given in the 
different senses, [blank] object and subject, objective and subjective, and in 
applying this difference to the particular case we shall have to examine in which 
of the senses of the terms we should be intitled to reply that B. C. D.&c are 
objectively false but subjectively true. First we shall find that the term sub- 
jective is not used in any defective sense, in which indeed, the word ‘true’ itself 
would become equivocal: exempli gratia suppose the question instead of figure 
had related to the colour of an object, and that one of the dissentients had seen 
it as yellow or in that colour which is produced by the insensibility of the eye 
to blue. Here we might indeed say that the person had answered truly but 
scarcely that the answer was true or truth and veracity would be confounded 
or the question at least would be shifted viz: from what colour is that object L 
to the query did the object L appear to the person M. 

There are then two modes of subjective perception; the one, which is in 
congruity with the object and finds its explanation in that object taken con- 
jointly with its possible relations: and the other, in which the perception [,] 
that is the phenomenon resulting from the perception, has no proper cause in 
the object, but must be explained, not merely by the opposition of subject 
and subjective to object and objective, but by the peculiarity of the individual 
subject. In the former instance the absence of all such peculiarities is taken for 
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granted. The answers are therefore supposed to be subjectively true, and 
therefore the question leading to the final answer must be, What figure is that, 
which being taken objectively though different from any of the figures seen, will 
yet account for them all as the necessary consequences of the real figure under 
each particular relation? And this though in reality it might never have been, 
or be capable of being an object of immediate vision for any human being, as 
for instance the true magnitudes of the Sun, Jupiter, and the fixed Stars, is 
yet not only an object of human experience, distinguishing it from mere images, 
and the fleeting stream of impressions connected with the sensation of their out- 
wardness.!° 


This analysis of supposedly unanswerable questions leads 
Coleridge to an explicit criticism of Mendelssohn as a repre- 
sentative of those who dismiss significant questions by relegating 
them to the realm of mere disputes over words: 


. .. - How often and in what self-complacent terms have I heard men, who had 
never troubled themselves with the first elements of self-knowledge, who had 
never looked at a Plato or an Aristotle, or any of their celebrated compeers in 
later times except on a shelf, assure their auditors, that all the points noted by 
the Metaphysicians were mere disputes about words, utter logomachy, and 
these the men, who would have stood silent to the simple question: What do 
you mean by a word or has it any other meaning than that of an articulated 
sound? .... Neither is it from worldlings only, or as an excuse for indolence, 
or a trick, by which ignorance is transformed into a merit, that we hear the 
same maxim from many excellent and intelligent persons, who have taken up 
their notions of the Schoolmen and even of their master Aristotle on hearsay, 
or from books, that have copied the copyists and repeated for the hundredth time 
the repeaters of Lord Bacon’s assertions, and even men of philosophic minds, 
but who have taken up their first grounds too superficially, or at all events not 
at the true depth, have for the last century and more accustomed themselves 
to a mode of thinking and expression exactly coincident with the following 
sentence of Mendelsohn, himself an amiable and every way respectable repre- 
sentative of the class last mentioned. ‘You are aware’ says he, ‘how inclined 
I am to consider the controversies of the philosophic schools as mere disputes 
about words, or at least to trace them up to some logomachy as their original 
first source.’ How predominant this maxim was in the mind of the philosopher 
may be seen in almost every page of his work; in all the polemic passages I 
mean. I do not hesitate however in coincidence with the founder of the Critical 
Philosophy, of which Mendelsohn witnessed only the dawn, to express a very 
different and almost the opposite conviction. I believe that the existence and 
number of false synonymes that is of different words in the same language 
used to convey the same meaning, as well as the opposite but always accom- 
panying evil of one and the same word used at different times to convey very 
different senses, have been and are the growth of later times; and that the 
countervailing excellence we in no smal] measure owe to the labours of these 
supposed logomachists, the logicians, theologians, and divines from the thir- 


10 Egerton 2826, ff. 140-2. 
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teenth to the sixteenth century. .... I know of no controversy of any long 
continuance or which had excited any strong interest in the mind of the learned 
world, that can be fairly reduced to a mere dispute on terms. On the contrary 
whatever imperfections had previously existed in the language, whether in the 
latin or vernacular tongue, these controversies were the surest and most efficient 
means and occasions of their removal by forcing the controversialists to com- 
pare the term with the thought that had been conveyed or the object intended, 
and trying the consequences by this test that is tracing them up ‘o the thought 
or object from which they legitimately followed to perceive the differences of 
the thoughts, and the correspondent necessity of a difference in the terms. But 
the difference of the thought once secured and in any language once fixed 
becomes a mark and a guide for all other languages." 


A little later in the same discussion, Coleridge cites Mendels- 
sohn’s treatment of Freedom and Necessity (referring evidently 
to the opening pages of “‘Jerusalem’’) as an instance “‘of the 
fallacy concealed in the maxim which occasioned these remarks 
viz: that the controversies of most note by which the schools 
of Philosophy have been divided are reducible to mere disputes 
in words”: 


The same Mendelsohn from whose “Morning Hours” we have quoted this 
maxim, has applied it to the great and inveterate question or controversy on 
Freedom and Necessity, which whole dispute he would reduce to a mere equivo- 
cation in the word ‘Must,’ or as we might as well or better express it in our 
own language to a neglect in distinguishing the difference between compulsion 
and obligation, a physicai anda moral necessity. But this is attempting to stop 
an inundation of the Danube or Ganges with a hay-band or a bundle of Straw. 
It is most true that such an equivocation did exist, and perhaps in the minds of 
too many may exist still in the term necessity and till the reign of Charles the 
Second even in the word compulsion. And Hobbes repeatedly speaks of the 
will as compelled by certain causes where an accurate speaker would now say 
impelled by such and such motives or tendencies. But this ambiguity has long 
since ceased to exist among men conversant with the history of this celebrated 
controversy, and at all entitled to renew it, and its removal having been ef- 
fected by and in consequence of the controversy furnishes a proof in point, that 
the most noted Questions in philosophy not only are not mere Logomachies 
easily reconciled by showing that though both parties use the same word, yet 
each understood it in a different sense and thus that like the two Knights 
respecting the gold and silver target on the sign post, both were right; but that 
the discussion of such questions is one of the most probable means of detecting 
and disarming all equivocal terms—and whether the Controversy ends by the 
Solution of the Problem or is still carrying on the pursuit, or is fairly tired out, 
yet it is almost sure during its continuance to remedy some one or more imper- 
fections, and as no important question having been once started can ever be more 
than suspended except by the discovery of a satisfactory answer, to shorten the 


4 Egerton 2826, ff. 144-9. Cf. Morgenstunden, Chap. VII. 
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labour, and direct the attention of those who may recommence it, and to render 
our conceptions clear and more distinct even when it has failed in giving deeper 
insight, or an enlargement of view. The several modes by which this is effected 
form one of the most important parts of the Logic of discussion and can be here 
introduced only by anticipation. One mode is that of stating the question in a 
higher formula, that is, in such terms as to comprehend both of the two or more 
senses contained in the equivocal term complained of, and this was the mode 
adopted in the present instance, whether the occurrences in the world under 
which term the voluntary actions of men are comprised, are or are not deter- 
mined in a series of antecedent causes. Now this is no longer a mere strife of 
words, but a question of profoundest interest, which in all ages it has excited 
wherever the duty and tendency of self knowledge is felt and allowed.” 


The “Jerusalem,” in which Mendelssohn’s discussion of 
freedom occurs, did not elicit from Coleridge as many marginal 
annotations as did the “‘Morgenstunden.” On page 37 of the 
former Coleridge wrote: ‘‘But is not the Propagation of prin- 
ciples subversive of Society itself an act? Are there none but 
manual actions? I am convinced that no Theory of Toleration 
is possible; but that the Practice must depend on Experience 
& Humanity. S.T.C.” And on page 168: “But where is the proof 
of the age, of the authenticity, of this unwritten Law, i.e. of this 
Saying?” The rest of the pages are unmarked. The notes in 
the ‘‘Morgenstunden” on the other hand are copious, covering 
a number of fly-leaves as well as many margins of the text it- 
self. They deal with such subjects as the relation of the reason 
and the understanding, things and thoughts, positiveness and 
certainty, the doctrine of Spinoza, language,—most of them 
subjects that occur frequently in the course of Coleridge’s 
published writings. They express characteristic ideas. And 
studied in connection with the text to which they refer, they 
offer impressive evidence of Coleridge’s sense for even the most 
remote implications of ideas, a sense that made the details of 
what he read significantly right or wrong according to the 
fundamental ideas or intellectual attitudes that seemed to 
animate them. But they can best speak for themselves, and 
are presented in full. 


Marginalia from the 1790 edition of Mendelssohn’s Morgenstun- 
den oder Vorlesungen tiber das Daseyn Gottes. (Copy in the 
British Museum). 


2 Egerton 2826, ff. 152-5. 
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1. (Fly-leaf, facing Title-page.) 
Coleridge: The unspeakable importance of the Distinction between the Reason, 
and the Human Understanding, as the only Ground of the cogency of the Proof 
a posteriori of the existence of a God from order of the known Universe—. 
Remove or deny this distinction, and Hume’s argument from the Spider’s proof 
that Houses &c were spun by Men out of their Bodies becomes valid.— 


2. (p. 4-5.) Text, Chap. I, p. 3-4: 

“Da sich unsre Gedanken zu ihren Gegenstiinden gewissermaszen eben so 
verhalten, wie Zeichen zum Bezeichneten; so haben einige diese Erklirung all- 
gemein machen, und das Wesen der Wahrheit in die Uebereinstimmung zwi- 
schen Worten, Begriff und Sachen setzen wollen.” 

Coleridge: Instead of Things and Matters of Fact put Ideas and the Verities 
of Reason on the one hand, and on the other the Perceptions and the Forms of 
Sense, under the conditions taught by Experience—and the correspondence of 
Words to Conceptions, and of these to the Realities of Sense and Reason is 
no bad answer to the ? What is Truth?, i.e. relatively to the Human Mind. 
Relatively to God the Question has no Meaning or admits but of one reply—viz. 
God himself. God is the Truth—i.e. the Identity of Thing and Thought, of 
Knowing and Being. 

p.s. I see no sufficient cause, why the Realities of Reason might not be called 
Things as well as the Realities of Sense, in this connection at least. If so, the 
coincidence of the Word, the Thought, and the Thing would constitute Truth, 
in its twofold sense of Insight, and the adequate expression of the same. 


3. (p. 28-9.) Text, Chap. II, p. 28: 

“Nicht, dasz es dieser unvollstindigen Induction an Ueberfiihrungskraft 
oder Evidenz fehlen sollte; sie reicht vielmehr in vielen Fallen vollkommen zu, 
uns villige Versicherung zu geben, und iiber allen Zweifel hinwegzusetzen. Ein 
jeder von uns erwartet mit unzweifelter Gewiszheit z. B., dasz er sterben 
werde; ob gleich der Grund der Ueberzeugung blos unvollstandige Induction ist.” 
Coleridge: I do not at present recollect any German word fully answering to 
our “‘Positiveness’”—‘I am positive’’—but I suspect that my beloved Mendel- 
sohn has here confounded Positiveness with Certainty: or rather the Twilight 
between both with the full light of the Latter. S$. F. ¢. 


4. (p. 38-9.) Text, Chap. II, p. 37-8: 

“Wenn wir die Kérper haben sich ausdehnen sehn, so oft sie dem Feuer 
naher gebracht worden sind, so setzen wir den Verbindungsgrund der Ausdeh- 
nung, in die bestaindigen Eigenschaften des Feuers; eignen dem Feuer eine 
Coleridge: and yet still in the Dark! Thus the Heat that expands Iron contracts 
Clay even in its purest state, and after it has been deprived of all accidental 
moisture: & without any answering ponderable Results which might account 
for it’s shrinking in magnitude by it’s diminution in Quantity. It is possible, 
that Experiments have not been duly instituted, but I speak of our present 
knowledge as dependent on Induction. 
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5. (p. 39.) Text, Chap. II, p. 38-9: 

“Zwey Erscheinungen, Wie sich bestindig begleiten, halten wir (mit eben 
dem Rechte fiir die mittelbare oder unmittelbare Wirkung einer gemeinschaft- 
lichen Ursache; und erwarten die eine, so oft wir die andre wahrnehmen. Die 
Farbe und das Gefiihl des Brodts ist so oft mit diesem Geschmacke, mit diesem 
Einflusz auf die Nahrung unsers Kérpers, verbunden bemerkt worden, dasz 
wir mit Recht beydes fiir die Folgen einer innern Beschaffenheit des Brodtes ... . 
erwarten..... Die innere Beschaffenheit . . . . nennen wir die Kraft desselben.” 


Coleridge: But surely this is a false Creation of a Thing out of an aggregate of 
Effects—and what more does the sane Idealist plead for than 1. an X Y Z for 
the Objects, or Things in themselves—and 2. the analogy from the one thing 
known (Life, Consciousness) to the Unknown. 


6. (p. 43.) Text, Chap. II, p. 42: 

“Die Wahrscheinlichkeit, mit welcher wir diesen Uebereinstimmungsgrund 
annehmen, nimmt mit der Mannichfaltigkeit des Uebereinstimmenden von der 
einen Seite, so wie von der andern mit der Einfachheit der Uebereinstimmung, 
an Ueberzeugungskraft zu; und kann, wie wir gesehen, der héchsten Evidenz 
so nahe kommen, dasz ihr Unterschied nicht mehr bemerklich ist.” 


Coleridge: Still I find the confusion between a sensation, & a sense. The Sensation, 
I call Postitiveness: the Sense Certainty. Now between these the difference is 
not only perceptible, but I have an insight into their essential disparity. In 
problems of the absolute Infinite the sense, or Insight, is directly opposed to the 
Sensation.— 


7. (p. 151.) Text, Chap. VIII, p. 151: 

“Wenn z. B. Die Kérper eben sowohl eine allgemeine Schwere haben, als 
nicht haben kénnten; so kann der Satz: Alle Kérper haben eine Schwere, nicht 
anders wahr werden, als in so weit diese, ohne Riicksicht auf Zeit und Ort, so 


Coleridge: How is Matter conceivable without or rather what is Matter but, 
the synthesis of it’s essential component Powers, Attraction and Repulsion? 
Take A. as Thesis and R. as antithesis; and again Rep. as Thesis and attraction 
as the Antithesis: the Synthesis, Gravity, is of ideal (& therefore, if matter exist, 
no less of physical necessity. It’s existence has it’s cause in the will of God; 
but it’s essence has it’s ground in his Being or Nature.— 


8. (p. 200-1.) Text, Chap. XII, sections summarized in 
synopsis as follows: 

“Alles, was ist, ist das Beste,” and “Alle Gedanken Gottes, in so weit sie 
das Beste zum Vorwurf haben, gelangen zur Wiirklichkeit.”’ 
Coleridge: But, dear and revered Mendelsohn! what were the result, if instead 
of applying this Position to God, and to good and wise men, you had considered 
it in it’s relations to wicked Intelligences? Satan and his Crew You perhaps 
would have non-suited with a good-natured Smile of Unbelief; but Cesar Borgia, 
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(for you are still alive in my mind, dear Mendelsohn! * Talleyrand, Buona- 
parte?— Would it not end in reducing Guilt to innocent error? 


9. (p. 203 and fly-leaf at end of volume, referring to p. 203.) 
Text, Chap. XII, p. 202-3: 

‘‘Wenn der sinnlich evidente Satz: Eine Sinnenwelt ist wiirklich vorhanden, 
oder ....der Satz: Jch selbst bin wiirklich vorhanden, objective Wahrheit seyn 
musz; so werde ich, als Subject dieses Satzes, mit dem Daseyn, als Pridicate 
desselben, in Verbindung stehen, und so wie ich bin, mit allen meinen Indi- 
vidualbestimmungen, ohne dieses Priidicat, nicht gedacht werden kénnen; 
denn jede Wahrheit musz durch das Positive der Denkungskraft zu erkennen 
seyn. Nun kann dieser Verbindungsgrund in dem Materialen des Begriffs nicht 
anzutreffen seyn. Wire dieses, so wiirde ich vorhanden seyn, weil ich denkbar 
bin. Ich wiirde also unveriinderlich bleiben miissen. Nun ist das subjective Be- 
wusztseyn von meiner Verinderlichkeit iiber allen Zweifel hinweg, und es ist 
eben so unleugbar, dasz ein Wesen, welches sich seiner Veriinderung bewuszt 
ist, auch in der That veriinderlich seyn musz. Ein unmittelbares Bewusztsein 
belehrt mich, dasz ich vorhin anderes gewesen, als ich jetzt bin: da aber die 
Zeitfolge in der Denkbarkeit des Begriffs nichts vermindert; so kann das Ge- 
gentheil von dem, was ich vorher gewesen, noch jetzt nicht aufgehdret haben, 
denkbar zu seyn. Der Wahrheitsgrund des obigen Satzes wird also nicht in dem 
Materialen des Erkenntnisses, sondern in dem Formalen desselben; nicht in 
der Denkbarkeit des Subjects, sondern in seiner Giite und Vollkommenheit zu 
suchen seyn.” 

Coleridge (p. 203): Not convincing to me. The “I” is assumed as the Material, 
and it’s Existence as the Form: Can any thing be more arbitrary? What if 
the I be the phenomenon of the inner sense? And I ing or Self-ponence be as 
Running, Writing &c? 

Coleridge (fly-leaf): Even here I believe myself to detect an equivocation— 
“That which I was (i.e. felt and did yesterday, I am not to day—but the posi- 
tion in Time does not diminish the conceivability of the former state. Reverse 
the position—and the two states of existence remain equally conceivable. 
Therefore, some other cause must be supposed, and this can be found only in the 
moral Determinants, or final Causes.” Such is M’s argument. 

But (I reply) by whom is it conceivable? At least negatively—i.e. not- 
inconceivable? By me, who know and overlook but a few links of the vast 
chain, and these but imperfectly? Be it so. The same would hold good of every 
ignorant person with respect to the works of a complex Machine. But by the 
Mechanist? But by an omniscient Mind? And can this be asserted by a Disciple 
of Leibnitz, Wolf—Baumgarten? and their favorite Principium indiscernibili- 
um? what becomes“ And after all, is this Denkbarkeit (conceivability) any 
thing more than the power of repeating the conceptions, Lungs+heart in the 
order H.+L? 


% Parenthesis evidently meant for insertion after “dear and revered 
Mendelsohn.” 

4 The words ‘what becomes” evidently meant for insertion, with the addi- 
tion of the word “‘of,” before “their favorite Principium.” 
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10. (Fly-leaf at end of volume, referring to p. 217.) Text, 
Chap. XIII, p. 217, on Spinoza’s “Alles ist Eins’’: 


“.... oder vielmehr, er spricht: der gesammte Inbegriff unendlich vieler 
endlichen Kérper, und unendlich vieler Gedanken, mache Ein einziges unend- 
liches Al] aus, unendlich an Ausdehnung und unendlich an Denken: Alles ist 
Eins.” 

Coleridge: This Spinoza repeatedly and earnestly guards against: viz. that 
God is the collective or gesammte Inbegriff. M. did not understand Spinoza.— 


11. (pp. 218, 220, 221, and fly-leaf at end of volume, re- 
ferring to p. 219.) Text, Chap. XIII, p. 218-21, on Spinoza: 


“Um uns diesem System so viel méglich zu nihern, lasset uns vor der Hand 
nicht riigen, dasz Spinoza das Unendliche der Kraft nach, mit dem Unendlichen 
der Ausbreitung, der Menge nach, die intensive Grésze mit der extensiven, zu 
verwechseln scheint. .. . 

Dasz in der Erklirung des Wortes Substanz eine Wilkiihrlichkeit lieget, 
die den Spinoza von der gemeinen Bahn abgefiihrt hat, ist schon von vielen, 
und fast von allen seinen Widersachern geriigt worden. Eine solche Substan- 
tialitat, die er voraussetzt, ein fiir sich bestehendes Daseyn, das unabhingig 
ist und keines andren Wesens zu seiner Wiirklichkeit bedarf, legen auch wir 
keinem endlichen zufilligen Wesen bey. Auch wir gestehen, dasz eine solche 
selbstgentigende Substantialitit blosz dem unendlichen und nothwendigen 
Wesen zukomme, und dasz es selbst von diesem keinem endlichen Wesen mit- 
getheilet werde. Allein wir unterscheiden das Selbststéndige von dem F iéirsich- 
bestehenden. Das Selbststindige ist unabhingig und bedarf keines andern 
Wesens zu seinem Daseyn. Dieses also ist unendlich und nothwendig; das 
Fiirsichbestehende aber kann in seinem Daseyn abhingig, und dennoch, als 
ein von dem unendlichen abgesondertes Wesen, vorhanden seyn. Das heiszt, 
es lassen sich Wesen denken, die nicht blos als Modificationen eines andern 
Wesens bestehen, sondern ihre eigene Bestandtheit haben und selbst modificirt 
sind. Eine Substantialitaét von dieser zweyten Gattung glauben wir mit Recht 
auch endlichen zufilligen Wesen zuschreiben zu kénnen. Alles was Spinoza also 
mit geometrischer Scharfe aus seiner Erklarung der Substanz herleitet, kénnen 
wir gar wohl gelten lassen; aber nur von dem selbststandigen Wesen, dem allein 
Unendlichkeit der Kraft nach nothwendiges unabhingiges Wesen zukommt, 
keineswegs aber von allen fiir sich bestehenden Dingen. Will Spinoza diese, 
ihrer Abhingigkeit halber, nicht Substanz nennen; so streitet er blosz in Wor- 
ten. Wird der Unterschied in der Sache zugegeben; so erdenke man fiir die Bes- 
tandtheit abhingiger Wesen einem andern Nahmen, um einen Unterschied, 
der in der Sache liegt, nicht unbemerkt zu lassen; und der Zwist ist entschieden. 

Diese Bemerkung, wenn sie gleich die Lehre des Spinoza nicht tiber den 
Haufen wirft; so trift sie doch seine Beweisthiimer und Grunde. Sie zeiget, 
dasz Spinoza das nicht erwiesen, was er erweisen wollte. Sie schwiichet daher 
die Kraft seiner Waffen, oder lenkt sie von dem Ziele ab, dahin er sie gerichtet 
hatte. Anstatt zu beweisen, dasz alles Fiirsichbestehende nur Eins sey, bringet 
er am Ende blos heraus, dasz alles Selbstandige nur Eins sey... . . " 
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Coleridge (p. 218): All this is false as attributed to Spinozism. M. has con- 
founded with it a quite Different System, that of the Anima Mundi, non per 
se sed ex Harmonid omnium cum omnibus—a mind the result of an organized 
Universe—in which God is a coeternal Effect: than which nothing can be more 
opposite to Spinoza’s system. 

Coleridge (fly-leaf, reference to p. 219): Would Mendelssohn have been able to 
give a distinct conception of his Fiirsichbestehendes, that was yet not Selbst- 
stindige, in any sense different from that in which Spinoza himself admits it—. 
Why dwell wholly on one of Spinoza’s metaphors, modification? Does he not 
admit, that God thinks the Human Soul as abiding & progressive? Does he deny 
that A is A and not B?—Above all, does he not establish an infinite Chasm 
between God and all finite things? Assuredly, the defect in Spinoza’s System 
is the impersonality of God—he makes his only Substance a Thing, not a 
Will—a Ground solely, & at no time a Cause. Now this Mendelssohn has left 
untouched—The question which Sp. would put to M would be—“If God were 
to suspend his Power, would that, which now is, still continue to be—just as a 
House after the Death of the Builder?”—If he answered, Yes! then indeed 
there would exist an essential difference between them respecting the aggregate 
of finite Existents. But then M. would be in opposition to all Philosophers, 
Jewish & Christian, as well as to Spinoza.— 

Coleridge (p. 220, opposite “Wird der Unterschied’’): My! but here [?] the 
Rub*¥® 

Coleridge (p. 221): Here M. and not Spin. plays with words. What does M. 
mean by Eins? Sp. meant by one, that which being conceived all other things 
are conceived in it: that which must be conceived, whenever one thing is con- 
ceived. Thus, my Thought & my Mind are one: not that I therefore think my 
mind the mere aggregate or generic Term of all my Thoughts— 


12. (Fly-leaf at end of volume, referring to p. 279.) Text, 
Chap. XV, p. 279, quoting from Lessing’s theological remains: 

“Gott dachte sich von Ewigkeit her in aller seiner Vollkommenheit, d.h. 
Gott schuf sich von Ewigkeit her ein Wesen, dem keine Vollkommenheit 
mangelte, die er selbst besasz.— 

“In den folgenden Sitzen suchte L. durch eine nicht unfeine Wendung, 

hieraus das Geheimnisz der Dreyeinigkeit zu erklaren; oder gar, wie er sich dfters 
in jiingern Jahren schmeichelte, metaphysisch zu demonstriren.”’ 
Coleridge: I should like to hear, what the objections are to this metaphysical 
Proof of the eternal Filiation of the Logos, a self-comprehending Creator 
having been assumed. Not surely that the adequate & therefore substantial 
Idea of God would think a third Idea, and so on ad infinitum? This the co- 
existence of the Ideatum or Father would preclude: for we suppose a living In- 
telligence & supreme Wisdom, not a blind Power. 


13. (Fly-leaf at end of volume, referring to p. 296 and p. 
xxvi of the Anmerkungen.) Text, Chap. XVI, p. 296: 
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“Sache ohne Begriff hat keine Wahrheit; Wahrheit, ohne dasz irgend ein 
Wesen von ihr versichert sey, fiihrt nicht den mindesten Grad von Evidenz 
mit sich, ist also keine Wahrheit.” 


P. xxvi of Anmerkungen: 


“Was sind die Dinge an und fiir sich, auszer allen Empfindungen, Vor- 
stellungen und Begriffen? Diese Frage gehért, wie ich glaube, zu der Classe 
der unbeantwortlichen Fragen. .. . . ” 


Coleridge: M. does not defend Idealism: & yet everywhere I find the Idea iden- 
tified with the Ideatum, the Begriff (conceptio) with that, of which we have 
the conception.—I can not know A but by the notion, a—if there were no 
percipient or thinking Beings, A would not be known—but this of itself proves 
only that A+2 would not exist, not that A would not be. There may be other 
proofs of this; but M’s is not.— 


14. (Fly-ieaf at end of volume, referring to p. 302.) Text, 
Chap. XVII, p. 302-3: 


“.... Alle Méglichkeiten also haben ihr idealisches Daseyn in dem den- 
kenden Subject, und von diesem werden sie als denkbar dem Gegenstande 
zugeschrieben. Eine nicht gedachte Méglichkeit ist ein wahres Unding. .. . . 
Also musz alles Wiirkliche nicht nur denkbar seyn; sondern auch von irgend 
Einem Wesen gedacht werden. Jeder Realexistenz entspricht in irgend einem 
Subjecte eine Idealexistenz, jeder Sache eine Vorstellung.” 


Coleridge: Mend. evidently grounds his Position on the inherence of the Thing 
in the Thought: for supposing them separate, & simply correspondent, as my 
face to the Image in the Looking-glass, it is absurd to say that my face would 
not exist or be if there were no looking-glass. Instead of being an argument 
therefore from Realities, it is in fact only an argument against them, in any other 
sense than as modes of mind. For the whole amounts to no more than the 
impossibility of conceiving a thing per se unconceived—i.e. conceived and not 
conceived. It would have been far better therefore to have begun with the 
thesis—we can attach no meaning to the term, Thing, separated from Thought— 
or that all possibility (by the bye, the German seems to have led M. into an 
Equivoque—for I should have said Potentiality) is the mere application of Time 
and Space to Objects—I know Iron, I know Caloric—They are now together, & 
there is a Fluid. I withdraw the latter—there is a solid. I apply to the objects 
before me future Time—& imagine the same space to both—and say, Fusion 
is a potentiality of this Iron. But Time and Space are forms of Perception— 
ergo &c.—But a plain man would answer: Tho’ we cannot know any thing but 
by knowing it, yet having thus known it’s existence we at the same time learn 
that it would have been tho’ we had not known it. 


15. (Fly-leaf at end of volume, reference to p. 310.) Text, 
Chap. XVII, p. 310: 


“Um ihn zu finden, versuchte Cartes eine Versetzung gleichgeltender 
Begriffe. An statt des Nothwendigen, setzte er das Unendliche, das vollkom- 
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menste Wesen. Es ist offenbar, dasz das nothwendige Wesen keine verinder- 
liche Schranken haben, und also all Vollkommenheiten in dem héchsten Grade 
besitzen miisse. In der Idee eines nothwendigen Wesens liegt also der Inbegriff 
aller vollkommenen Eigenschaften, die einem Wesen zukommen kiénnen. Nun, 
schlosz Cartes weiter, nun ist die Existenz offenbar eine vollkommende Eigen- 
schaft der Dinge; also schlieszt der Begriff des Nothwendigen, auch die Voll- 
kommenheit der Existenz mit in sich; also musz das Nothwendige auch wiirkich 
vorhanden seyn.” 


Coleridge: I could never discover in Cartesian proof more than this: If I have 
a clear conception of a necessary Being, i.e. that which cannot be thought of 
otherwise than as existing: then I must conceive his Existence.—But what com- 
pels me to assume a necessary Being? Whatever that be, must, methinks, have 
anticipated this Proof. If there be any thing at all, it must be either dependent 
or independent: if the former, there must be the latter, for omne quod dependet, 
dependet ab aliquo if the latter, it is of itself. What does the Cartesian Proof 
add to this; but a Verbal Interpretation of a Necessary Being?—or substitute 
“all-perfect” or “God has all perfections; but Existence is a Perfection; therefore 
God exists.” Yes, if it be first proved, 1. that every clear idea has it’s corre- 
spondent Ideatum or Reale, and 2, that we have a clear idea of an all-perfect 
Being, and that what is so called is not a mere series of Ideas abstracted from 
this and that, and then asserted collectively. Otherwise, it would seem that 
the Position ought to run thus:—The Idea of God implies all perfections, ergo 
existence as being a perfection.” Consequently, in the Idea of God I have the 
Idea of his Existence. But the Belief therefore? Does that necessarily follow? 
—I have a distinct Idea whenever I chuse to have it, of a chain of mountains in 
the planet Jupiter 8 times higher than the Andes—the Jdea of it’s being there 
is of course the Jdea of it’s being there; but not the Belief. But if by Idea be 
meant a clearer perception of the actuality of the Thing, then again it is a 
mere lazy Truism—The thing to be proved is, not that the Idea of God involves 
the Idea of his Existence, but that the Idea of God contains in itself the Belief 
in that Idea. Now this seems to contradict the essential meaning of Belief: 
which is always a something added to, not contained in, an Idea or Conception. 
—Again, it would require proof that Intellect & Will were perfections—i.e. 
positive Attributes, and not (as Spinoza believed himself to have demonstrated) 
the result of Limitation & Modification—It would require Proof that the 
Universe is any thing but it’s constituent Laws—& that these Laws are not 


the necessary Being— 


16. (p. 313.) Text, Chap. XVII, p. 313: 


“. ... 80 hat die Folge ihre Richtigkeit, dasz von dem Begriffe des Unend- 
lichen oder Allervollkommensten die Existenz unzertrennlich sey.” 


Coleridge: der Begriff der Existenz, nicht die Existenz. 


17. (p. 315.) Text, Chap. XVII, p. 314-5: 


“Fin eingeschranktes Wesen kann, als Modification von mir selbst, gedacht 
werden, ohne dasz ich ihm wiirkliches Daseyn zuschreibe. .. .. Das noth- 
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wendige Wesen hingegen kann entweder nicht gedacht werden, entweder auch 
als Modification von mir selbst keine Wahrheit haben, oder ich musz es wenig- 
stens als wiirklich vorhanden denken. Es ist entweder Begriff und Sache 
zugleich; oder es ist weder dieses noch jenes. Bloszer Begriff ohne Sache kann 
dieses Wesen schlechterdings nicht seyn; als blosze Modification von unseres 
Denkungskraft kann dieses Wesen nicht gedacht werden.” 

Coleridge: Still the same (to me almost inconceivable) Sophism. The necessary 
Being cannot be a modification of my mind; but the Idea of a necessary Being 
may. Isa Poker and the Idea of a Poker the same? 


Certainly not; but the idea of that Being may.—"* 


18. (Fly-leaf at end of volume, referring to p. vi of Anmer- 
kungen.) Text, Anmerkungen, p. vi: 

“Was leisten also die Worte zur Abstraction oder zum deutlichen Denken, 
dazu sie doch so nithig scheinen? Mich diinkt, dieses, dasz sie jeden abgesonder- 
ten Begriff, der sonst unbestimmt, schwebend seyn wiirde, in gewisse Grenzen 
enschliessen, dadurch Art, Gattung, Klasse, Grad, Beschaffenheit, Verhiltnisz 
u.s.w. unterschieden und bestimmt werden. Z. B. Mensch, Thier, Kérper, Ding: 
Hiitte, Haus, Wohnung: heisz, brennend, u.s.f. Daher ist allerdings die Sprache 
eine vortrefliche Gabe, ohne welche wir nicht allein die Mittheilung, sondern 
auch die Fassung bestimmter Begriffe, und also deutliches Denken, nicht 
gendssen.”’ 


Coleridge: 6th page of the Anmerkungen excellent— 


Auice D. SNYDER 
Vassar College 


6 Indication in the text that this applies to the clause “kann dieses 














HAUPTMANN BEFORE VOR SONNENAUFGANG 


Vor Sonnenaufgang was published in Berlin in the summer 
of 1889, by C. F. Conrad, Berlin, and produced upon Theodor 
Fontane’s recommendation by the newly established ‘Freie 
Biihne’ in October of the same year by Otto Brahm. With 
this performance a new name was established in German 
literary history, a name that has continued to startle literary 
circles for forty years. The disputes that followed this per- 
formance raged everywhere; sides had to be taken and any 
impartial criticism that may have appeared was lost in the 
violent partisan conflict. No such tumult in the theatre had 
been witnessed in Germany before and was paralleled in 
Europe only by the famous “battle of Hernani’” with which 
Victor Hugo won France for Romanticism. But whether 
one was for Hauptmann and his “fulfillment of Ibsen,” as 
Fontane called the play, or against the entire naturalistic 
tendency, great curiosity was aroused by the new writer. 
Who was he and what made him write such a play? Nobody 
had ever heard of him before and yet he had been writing for 
ten years. 

Today, though Hauptmann is carefully studied, practically 
no more is known about his earliest efforts. His biographers 
mention a few dramas and discuss in a few words the two 
volumes of poetry, but no more. The best source book, a 
bibliography, Gerhart Hauptmann, Werke von ihm und iiber 
ihn,‘ invaluable for Hauptmann studies, confines itself to brief 
comment or mere mention of his works. Yet the earliest works 
of a writer shed much light upon later productions. Hauptmann 
is no exception. His works, like Goethe’s, are part of a great 
confession. There has never been anything completely “er- 
dacht.”” The events of his early life are reflected in all of his 
writings and what is most important, his basic ideas and prin- 
ciples of art as well as a budding of his particular interests 
that flower later are stated in their simplest and most elemen- 
tary form at this time. 


1 Privatdruck von Max Pinkus und Viktor Ludwig, Neustadt, Schlesien, 
1922. 
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For convenience the work of Hauptmann before 1889 may be 
divided into two groups, that material which was published but 
failed to have sufficient circulation to attract attention and that 
which never reached the public. Not the earliest, but perhaps 
the best suited for an introduction to Hauptmann’s view on 
art, is a brief discussion called Gedanken iiber das Bemalen der 
Statuen.? It was written in Berlin after the young art student 
had witnessed an exhibition of colored statues and discussed 
the problem of painting and the plastic arts with his circle of 
friends. Hauptmann had been undecided for many years which 
muse to follow—‘‘die Frau mit Stein und Meissel’’ beckoned 
to him, but there was also “die Frau mit Kranz und Leier” 
who gave him no rest. During the years between 1880-1887 
everything pointed to Hauptmann’s success in the field of the 
plastic arts. From childhood on he showed interest and talent 
for modelling, during his Jena period he continued his work 
begun in Breslau, and when he finally reached Italy, he opened 
a studio and established himself as an artist. 

With his marriage Hauptmann turned away from sculp- 
turing and became interested in the theater. He took lessons 
in the art of the drama from Alexander Hessler, formerly di- 
rector of the city theatre at Strassburg. Later in life Hauptmann 
pictures this genial impressario as Harro Hassenreuter in 
Die Ratten. Urged to give up the idea of becoming an actor 
but advised to continue his dramatic efforts, Hauptmann 
settled down to a series of works, some poetic and others 
novellistic. 

The article dealing with the painting of statues leans 
heavily upon the ideas first expounded by Lessing in his 
Laokoon. Hauptmann speaks firmly and positively concerning 
his conclusions. ‘‘Meinen festen Ueberzeugungen nach ist das 
Bemalen der Statuen dem Wesen der Kunst, insonderheit dem 
der Bildhauerkunst zuwider.’’ He proceeds to show that color- 
ing a statue may copy reality more closely, but since absolute 
imitation of nature is not the aim of art, it accomplishes nothing. 
“Der Zweck aller Kunst ist vielmehr der Ausdruck der inner- 
sten, zum Typus erhobenen Wesenheit des dargestellten 
Gegenstandes.” This is an important statement since Haupt- 
mann has carried out this creed in his poetic works through- 
2 Allgemeine deutsche U niversitétsseitung, 1887, vol. 1, p. 339. 
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out his life. It is probably one reason why he felt able to pre- 
sent in words the same scenes that he could cut from marble. 
From this point too arises the criticism that has been made 
so frequently that Hauptmann pictures situations but never 
actions. There is at best only a partial truth in such a state- 
ment. Hauptmann excels in presenting clear-cut characters. 
They stand out of his pages as though they were chiseled in 
stone. Hauptmann’s friend Adalbert von Hanstein, who wrote 
the first biography of the author, calls attention to this fact 
in his discussion of Germanen und Rémer and Das Erbe des 
Tiberius when he says: 


Beide Arbeiten zeigten den echten Charakter der Hauptmannschen 
Phantasie, den Bildhauercharakter. Die Personen waren alle in einzelnen 
Situationen unendlich scharf gesehen, aber immer nur in Situationen. Die 
Entwickelung fehlte. Es waren plastische, ruhende Gestalten und noch bis 
heute hat Hauptmann diese Mingel seiner Phantasie nicht iiberwinden kénnen. 
Er sieht immer nur Situationen, nie Entwickelungen. Diese Situationen aber 
bestrebte er sich méglichst scharf auszumalen. So fiihrte er mich einmal in 
das Museum vor ein Werk seines rémischen Lehrers, das die vollendete Statue 
eines Menschen darstellt. Man glaubt, den Marmor atmen zu sehen, aber der 
Mensch ist nicht nur in keiner “Pose,” sondern auch in keiner Titigkeit, ja 
nicht einmal mit einem bestimmten Ausdruck ausgestattet. “Sehr lebenswahr,” 
sagte ich, “aber was TUT dieser Mensch?”—“Nichts, er ist ein Mensch.’ Und 
das bewundert Hauptmann vor allem: Die Kunst Menschen zu schaffen, auch 
wenn sie gar keine Idee verkérpern. Er war von vornherein der Gegensatz zu 
Schiller und Ibsen, die beide ihre Menschen nur schaffen, um der Idee willen. 
Die Stimmung des weich empfundenen Mitleids ist fiir ihn die Atmosphire 
seines Schaffens, die Gestalten stehen in dieser Atmosphire, scharf ausgemeis- 
selt und wunderbar deutlich in ihren Umrissen.* 


The art of creating human beings is an art indeed and 
Hauptmann has managed to depict men and women that live; 
his Rose Bernd and Fuhrmann Henschel are stark, realistic 
characters but they are no more or no less real than his Michel 
Hellriegel or his Hannele. Therein lies one of the great feats 
of Hauptmann as a dramatist. Nothing wears so quickly as 
the costumes of puppets created merely to present the author’s 
ideas. 

Hauptmann’s method of work has also been that of the 
sculptor who fills his studio with sketches and plans to be form- 


* Gerhart Hauptmann von Adalbert von Hanstein. R. Voigtlinder’s Verlag, 
Leipzig, 1898, pp. 10-11. 
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ulated according to his mood and as his talent develops. His 
workshop is filled with fragments that are taken up for a time 
and again laid aside until the right moment gives him the stim- 
ulus to finish them. Hauptmann never creates one work alone; 
his desk at Agnetendorf contains MSS that have been begun 
in his youth and which will be finished only when the form and 
the content combine to express his ideas adequately. The 
statuesque in his work, which was particularly offensive to his 
critics in the nineties, is quite in harmony with the recent 
tendencies of the younger writers who wish to present a small 
segment of life, a certain situation rather than a careful study 
of character development. Because he felt that art must ex- 
press the idea from within he was more interested in sculptor- 
ing than in writing. It is easier to cut clearly and effectively 
in marble than to express the idea in words with equal success. 
In time he gained, however, such a facility in writing and was 
able to remain loyal to his artistic creed: ‘“Der Zweck aller 
Kunst ist vielmehr der Ausdruck der innersten, zum Typus 
erhobenen Wesenheit des dargestellten Gegenstandes.”’ 

Though Hauptmann’s skill in the delineation of characters 
and situation has become mature as the years passed, he pre- 
sents in this article concerning the aims and purposes of art 
a very clear statement of his beliefs. He differentiates care- 
fully between the real purpose of art in presenting the truth 
by a judicious choice of details rather than an exact copy by 
stressing actual imitation. All art depends upon the proper 
expression of the universal qualities in terms suited to the art 
forms. Those shortsighted critics who have hailed Hauptmann 
as the leader of Naturalism unable to transcend that narrow 
field failed to see that he never was an exponent of the photo- 
graphic style of Schlaf and Holz. Yet, when Hauptmann was 
only twenty-five years old, before he had published “his 
fulfillment of Ibsen,” he stated definitely his artistic creed 
that criticizes Naturalism as sharply as any other form of 
imitation. 

There is in this article which really deals with the limitations 
of the plastic arts and painting, a firm conviction that “Kunst” 
and “Kunstfertigkeit” are two entirely separate things. Haupt- 
mann must have been fully aware of Schiller’s aesthetic essays, 
and in complete agreement with him as to what art really is. 
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So ist das Produkt der Kunstfertigkeit in einem Kunstwerk seine Na- 
turihnlichkeit, das Produkt der Kunst, das kiinstlerische dagegen, das durch 
seine Naturihnlichkeit zum Ausdruck gebrachte innere, typische Leben. Das 
Produkt der Kunstfertigkeit ist also die Tiuschung, das Produkt der Kunst 
die Wahrheit. Im Kunstfertigen wird die Natur bedingt nachgeahmt, das 
Kiinstlerische zeigt sich in der treffenden Auswahl derjenigen dusseren Ziige, 
welche das innere Wesen des dargestellten Gegenstandes zum Typus verall- 
gemeinert offenbaren. 


To differentiate between the domain of painting and 
sculpturing Hauptmann continues to make a distinction on the 
basis of the media at the artist’s disposal for the expression in 
each art form. 

Die Malerei bedarf, um das innere Wesen eines Gegenstandes charak- 
terisierenden Ziige zur iiberzeugenden Darstellung zu bringen, der Farben—und 
Lichtabstufungen, weil ihr kein anderes Mittel zur Verfiigung steht, auf der 
Flache den Eindruck der Kirperlichkeit hervorzubringen. Denn gerade dies, 
die kérperliche Form und deren Bewegtheit mindern dies—bringt allein eine 
wahre Ansicht des inneren Lebens des Stoffes, der stofflichen, kérperlichen Form. 
Aber diese erfiillt auch die Kunstabsicht vollkommen, und wohl nie ist jemand 
an dem inneren Lebenshauche eines Apollo von Belvedero oder einer Venus von 
Capua irre geworden. Ist aber das innere Leben in der farblosen oder gleichfar- 
bigen Form typisch zum Ausdruck gebracht, was soll dann noch die F>rbe? 
Sie dringt sich vor als ein Moment der Kunstfertigkeit, verrit eine Verkennung 
der wahren Kunstabsicht, die nicht mehr in der Offenbarung eines inneren 
Gesetzes, sondern in der Naturnachahmung gesucht wird, und zerstért auf diese 
Weise, als auf plumpe Tauschung berechnet, die Kunstwirkung.”’ 


When Hauptmann began to write his dramas the influence 
of Ibsen and Zola was paramount. With it came the tendency to 
work out the theory of the naturalistic drama and the exper- 
imental novel. Social criticism and moral uplift were the ob- 
jects: the new drama was the medium. Hauptmann was 
immediately called a social reformer following in the footsteps 
of Ibsen. His mythical and religious plays nonplussed the critics 
temporarily, but with the appearance of Die Weber he was def- 
initely labeled “‘socialist.””. No amount of protest from the 
author who repeatedly disclaimed all party affiliations and 
wanted this play considered “a human document” convinced 
the eager schoolmasters who now had him definitely pigeon- 
holed and trade-marked. And his effort to present his artistic 
principles that would have clarified this problem remained 
unknown and neglected in an obscure journal. 

The real source of a poet’s inspiration must come from 
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within though the contact with life is extremely important in 
arousing artistic impulses for the interpretation and expression 
of these observations of which the poet himself was never con- 
scious. It was his keen observation that made Hauptmann the 
leader of the naturalistic movement, but it was his skill in 
the portrayal of men and women wrestling with life that kept 
him the leader in German literature to the present day. Deep 
and poignant personal experiences supplemented his obser- 
vation, widened his horizon, and gave him the necessary under- 
standing of the complexity of life. Nor were his experiences 
quickly forgotten. Perhaps the best example is the recent work 
Anna, ein episches Liebesgedichi.* It is common knowledge 
that much of the material was furnished by a youthful love 
affair in Lederose where young Gerhart spent two years with 
his aunt and uncle, the Schuberts. It is not well known that 
this idyll of sensuous beauty, written when the poet was al- 
most sixty years old, has a forerunner in a little poem of twenty- 
two lines that appeared first in 1888 and deals with the same 
experience.® 
Anna 

Solch schénes Gefiiss, solch siisser Wein, 

Soll zerfallen und ungetrunken sein? 

Ein Auge so rein wie Sternenlicht, 

Nicht soll es erleuchten und wirmen nicht?— 

Und irren doch rings in der Welt umher 

Viel Seelen so licht- und wirmeleer, 

Die sich sehnen so sehr nach der Liebe Strahl, 

Der sich nie durch die Nacht ihres Lebens stahl. 

Solch siisser Leib, solch schwellende Brust 

Soll nie erbliihen in Liebeslust? 

Solch wilde Kraft austoben nie, 

Als in kranken Phantomen der Phantasie? 

Solch stolzer Bau auf ewig vergehn, 

Nicht im Leben einmal wieder auferstehn? 

Tauschines Bild, ich sog Deinen Duft, 

So leicht wie der gleitende Atem der Luft, 

Umgaukelte Dich, ein Falter blau, 

Doch strich ich Dir ab kein Trépflein Tau. 

Du duftest und stehest noch taufrisch im Hain, 

Doch der Winter bricht mit den Fristen herein, 

Der Friihtau gefriert, der Dufthauch erstirbt, - 

Und der Tod um die liebliche Blume wirbt. 


* S. Fischer, Berlin 1921. 
5 Das Bunte Buch. 
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This is the seedling planted in his youth which flowered 
in 1921. All those years that passed had not dimmed the mem- 
ories nor clouded his outlook. Hauptmann could still recall 
with pleasure those happy moments as well as the fate of the 
unhappy Anna. In fact he had never been able to free him- 
self from the memories of that love. Throughout the years 
he was often reminded of it. In Griechischer Frihling, he men- 
tions that even on his journey to Greece he was often startled 
by these haunting visions. As he wandered through the garden 
adjoining his quarters in Sparta, Hauptmann forgot Greece 
and thought himself in Silesia: 

Ich vergesse minutenlang, dass die verwilderte Rasenfliiche unter meinen Fiissen 
der Boden von Sparta ist. Dann kommt es mir vor, als wandle ich in jenem 


kleinem Obstgarten, der an das Gutshaus meines Onkels stiess, und etwas vom 
Tanze der nackten Miicchen Spartas und erster Liebe ging mir durch den Kopf. 


And further on this quotation, 

Auf der Konsole des Nussbaumspiegels, dessen sich das Quartier meiner 
Gastfreunde riihmen kann, fand ich unter anderen Photographien auch ein 
Bild,—das Bild eines hiibschen, lindlichen Midchens!—das mir sogleich ins 
Auge fiel. Sie mag wohl lingst gestorben sein oder ist etwa vor dreissig Jahren 
jung gewesen, um jene Zeit, als auch das Miidchen, an das ich mich jetzt 
erinnern muss, siebzehnjihrig durch Garten, Hof und Haus meiner schlesi- 
schen Anverwandten schritt. 


Sparta for Hauptmann brings these early memories of his 
Silesian youth; the historical significance of Sparta is blotted 
out by personal and subjective reflections that this Spartan 
maiden arouses in the poet: 

Man konnte nicht hoffen oder erwarten wollen, hier irgend ein Jugendidyll, 
auch nur in Erinnerung, sich erneuern zu sehen: dennoch nimmt mich, statt 
jeder historischen Triumerei, eine solche Erinnerung jetzt in Besitz. 

‘Nicht zweimal schwimmst Du durch die gleiche Welle,’ sagt Heraklit, und 
es ist nicht dieselbe, die um mich und durch mich flutet, als jene Friihlingswoge, 
durch die ich vor Jahren geschwommen bin: aber es ist doch auch wieder etwas 
von ewiger Wiederkehr in ihr. 

But there is still an earlier time when Hauptmann came 
under the spell of a young girl whose name was Anna. This 
incident which is practically unknown is related in a fragmentary 
work, Die abgekiirzte Chronik meines Lebens. As a little boy of 
seven he was attracted by this child and felt the pain and hap- 
piness of a secret love which he remembered in late life as a 
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significant incident of his childhood. No words or comments 
can take the place of the author’s own narrative: 


Das ganze Wesen des Knaben ist iiberzarte Reizbarkeit und Empfindlichkeit. 
Beingstigend friih, mit sieben Jahren, unterliegt er dem Reiz einer lieblichen 
Madchenschinheit, d. h. er empfindet geheim eine marternde Liebesleidenschaft. 
Natiirlich ist sie, wie er tiberzeugend erkennt, aussichtslos, also ungliicklich. 
Voll verzehrender Eifersucht sieht er den Alteren Bruder, der Quintaner ist, 
und sieht dessen Klassengenossen mit dem elf Jahre alten Bremer Patrizierkinde 
auf Garten und Promenaden spazieren und Ball spielen. Sie heisst Anna. Sie 
hat gelbes, offenes Lockenhaar. So jung sie ist, sie wird iiberall von hoch und 
niedrig, jung und alt in gleicher Weise verwéhnt und bewundert. 

Der Knabe macht scheue Bogen, so oft er das Midchen sieht. Einmal wird 
er als letzter beim Spiele geduldet. Er ist ungelenk, tippisch, fiihit sich als einen 
Inbegriff von Veriichtlichkeit. Bildet sich ein, verachtet zu sein, und ist es auch 
wirklich. Kinder unter einander sind von ausgesuchter Harte und Grausamkeit. 
Hasste er seinen Alteren Bruder oder war er ihm gleichgiiltig? Sicher ist, er 
beneidet ihn.* 


How reminiscent of Goethe’s Gretchen of Frankfurt is 
Hauptmann’s Anna of Salzbrunn! And perhaps no less im- 
portant, certainly no less interesting. This first unhappy long- 
ing left an impression that was never obliterated. Though 
the nucleus for the long epic of the mature poet can be found 
in the stanza quoted earlier, this incident of early boyhood 
suggests the first inclination toward this theme. We see once 
more the close relation of Hauptmann’s early experiences and 
his first literary efforts to his production of the present decade. 

Closely related to Hauptmann’s interest in art while a 
student at the Breslau Academy between 1880-82 was his 
appreciation for poetry. Though he was actually supposed 
to devote his time to sketching and sculpturing, he spent his 
time reading. He came under the influence of the Swedish 
Tegnér whose Frithjofsage led him to write a drama Ingeborg, 
concerning which nothing is known today. The poetry of 
Wilhelm Jordan and the exciting narratives of Felix Dahn 
turned the young student’s attention toward Germanic legends. 
It was at this time that Hauptmann wrote his Hermann Epos 
and Germanen und Rimer. The first mentioned, an epic in 
twelve songs, as it was planned, never was finished. At this 
time the art student was again in difficulties. This school 
was no more to his taste than the Realgymnasium had been 


* Almanach, 1920, Rudolf Mosse, Berlin. 
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and after a few months he was “warned” and finally expelled 
for eleven weeks. It was then that Professor Haertel, who 
continued to be his friend and adviser, managed to have him 
reinstated; and the Hermann Epos took on significance. Though 
little has ever been heard of this work, it served one purpose; 
it kept young Gerhart in school as the following quotation 
will show: 

Er (Hauptmann) trat in die Kunstschule ein, wurde aber aus irgendwelchen 
Griinden nach kurzer Zeit relegirt. Professor Haertel, der etwas von dem jungen 
Menschen hielt, nahm ihn in sein Privatatelier und agitirte fiir Wiederaufnahme 
in die Schule. Eine grosse Partei brachte er dadurch auf Hauptmann’s Seite, 
dass er ihn ein Stiick aus seiner Dichtung ‘“‘Das Hermannslied”’ vorlesen liess; 
der Erfolg war der gewiinschte: Hauptmann wurde wieder als Schiiler ein- 
geschrieben.’ 


The drama Germanen und Rimer was never published and 
has been considered lost. None of Hauptmann’s biographers 
give it more than passing mention. They base their remarks 
upon Schlenther who barely speaks of it with these words: 

Die Tragidie sollte heissen; ““Germanen und Rémer.” Der Held war 
wiederum Hermann der Cherusker. Neben ihm sollte ein alter Singer Sigwin 
hervortreten, dessen Tochter von einem Rémer verfiihrt und dann verlassen 
wird. Der Dichter liess seinen Sigwin in dem Augenblick sterben, da man ihm 
die Botschaft vom Siege der Germanen iiber die Rémer bringt, und diesen 
Augenblick stellte der Dichter spiiter auch bildnerisch in einer kleinen Statuette 
Sigwins dar.* 

It is quite evident that Schlenther knew this little statue 
and judged the probable content of the drama from hearsay, 
as his statement is inaccurate; Hauptmann adapts the legend- 
ary material to suit his purpose and pictures an honorable 
love of a Roman for a German. 

The manuscript was put aside, after a second play Tiberius 
was refused by the theater directors, and was soon lost sight 
of. Not until 1927 was this missing play found accidentally 
in the possession of the author. The treatment that Hauptmann 
gives the legendary Hermann material is worth noting. When 
Hauptmann was writing this drama, he was under the influence 
of nationalistic writers. Germany was passing through an 


7 “Bei Gerhart Hauptmann”—von einem Freunde (Max Dessoir). Deutsche 
Revue Marz 1895. 

* Gerhart Hauptmann, Leben und Werke von Paul Schlenther, Neue Ausgabe 
1922. 
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unprecedented period of prosperity and power following upon 
the Franco-Prussian War. The popular patriotism that swept 
over the country, the love of victory, and the heroism of Her- 
mann urged him to make use of this material. Yet there was 
something in the nature of the young poet that exerted a fresh 
influence upon his work, an influence that grew as the years 
went on. The times had changed since Kleist wrote Die Her- 
mannsschlacht and in spite of the external chauvinism that 
hid the deeper feelings of the age, there was a new social con- 
science that aroused the poet. Much as Goethe was forced to 
give I phigenie a new meaning when he reinterpreted the old 
legend, so Hauptmann wrote his play in the light of his own 
Weltanschauung. In this play there is more than the mere 
struggle of German tribes with Roman invaders. There is 
no Thusnelda but there is a young Roman poet who falls in 
love with a German and transcends the narrow bonds of na- 
tionalism and racial animosity. The tragedy arises from the 
hatred and suspicion that lurk about the happy couple and 
eventually destroy them. In all of his work Hauptmann has 
been guided by his heart; he stressed the emotional life of his 
characters and this first play is no exception. We have the 
Hauptmann who later pictures the emotional conflicts of Doro- 
thea Angermann ora Rose Bernd, we have the same Hauptmann 
who champions the poverty-stricken weavers and the down- 
trodden peasants. Not even twenty years old when he wrote 
this drama, Hauptmann proclaimed his implicit faith in the 
poet and his relation to the world. He showed his sympathy 
for the weak, his understanding for the unhappy, and his 
love for humanity. 

When Hauptmann left the art academy in the spring of 
1882, he joined his brother Carl who was studying under 
Haeckel at the University of Jena and took up the study of 
zoology and philosophy. It was here that he formed many 
new friendships and became interested in the new sciences. 

But he was still restless and uncertain. He left his friends 
to visit his oldest brother Georg who was established as mer- 
chant in Hamburg. From there he took a trip along the coast of 
Europe and into the Mediterranean where he met his brother 
Carl in Genoa. Together they spent six weeks at Capri, 
charmed and delighted by the beauty of the island. But Ger- 
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hart saw more than the natural beauty of the South, he was 
touched by the squalor and misery of its inhabitants which 
struck a sharp contrast. He continued his residence in Italy 
after his brother left him and established a studio in Rome 
where he devoted himself to sculpturing. Illness forced him 
to leave but the following year found him once more there 
continuing his art studies. For a second time he was driven 
north by illness resulting from the bad sanitary conditions 
in Italy. While recuperating at the home of his fiancée Marie 
Thienemann at Hohenhaus in der Léssnitz, he finished a play 
that he had begun in Italy: Das Erbe des Tiberius. Nothing 
is known of the play except that it was finished on the 15th 
of September 1884 at Hohenhaus, as shown by an old letter 
written at that time to one of his friends, and sént ten days 
later, according to Schlenther, to Adolph L’Arronge, the 
director of the Deutsches Theater in Berlin, who refused it. 
Undismayed the young author addressed the work to Otto 
Devrient whom he had known as lecturer on the history of 
the drama at Jena and who was now the director of the court 
theater at Oldenburg. It was refused once more and never 
reached Hauptmann’s possession again. 

The trip through the Mediterranean resulted in Haupt- 
mann’s first published work, Promethidenloos eine Dichtung, 
Berlin, Wilhelm Issleib, 1885. In the style of Byron’s Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage the young poet presented the reactions 
of his own sensitive nature toward the problems of the world. 
His brooding soul feels the shortcomings of the finite life and 
longs for the realization of his idealistic dreams. His fate no 
less than that of his mythical forbear is destined to be one of 
torment and futility. Briefly he states the guiding principle 
of this epic as well as of all his work: 


Und wollt ihr meines Gottes Namen kennen, 
So miisst ihr ihn den Gott der Wahrheit nennen. 


Here for the first time he is faced by the social problem 
squarely before him and throughout his life he has continued 
to struggle with it. His religious faith was shaken, his belief 
that evil is punished and the good rewarded, that “God’s in 
his heaven’? seemed empty form and idle mockery. With 
anguish in his heart he sees the misery and sin, the dirt and 
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poverty of Naples as well as the blue Mediterranean with its 
gorgeous scenery and he cries out horrified: “Schafft mir Nea- 
pel aus Neapels Welt!” 

For a further and more detailed discussion of this work I 
should like to refer to Schlenther’s biography® and to a re- 
cent article.'® 

The epic Promethidenloos, Hauptmann’s first publication in 
book form, had hardly appeared, when it was withdrawn from 
the market upon the request of the young author. His second 
venture was doomed to die before it even saw the light of day. 
Das Bunie Buch was a collection of poems, legends, and fairy 
tales which appeared in 1888 in Meinhards Verlagshandlung, 
Leipzig and Stuttgart. The publisher failed before the entire 
edition was bound and published. The loose sheets were there- 
fore distributed among friends; a small number of copies com- 
pletely bound did and still do exist in spite of Schlenther’s 
statement to the contrary. Recently, in 1924, a private edition 
of this work consisting of 99 copies was undertaken by the 
“Leipziger Bibliophilen Abend” for its members. This printing 
differs from the regular edition of 1888 only in its exterior (it 
is no longer a poorly printed pamphlet but a beautiful gift ° 
edition) and contains in addition the following poem Am 
Nordperd which was originally in the manuscript but was left 
out by mistake in 1888. 

Am Nordperd 
Am Nordperd steht ein Fischerhaus 
Kein Baum, kein Strauch ringsum 
Drei rothe Blumen vor der Thiir, 
Die nicken still und stumm. 


Die nicken und leuchten stumm in’s Meer 
Das drunten ergossen liegt 

Drauf sich mein Wirth, der Fischersmann 
Auf schwankendem Kahne wiegt. 


Es dufteten die Kelche heiss 

In feuriger Sommerpracht 

Ich trank am lichten Morgen draus 
Und wieder trank ich zur Nacht. 


* Gerhart Hauptmann, Leben und Werke von Paul Schlenther, S. Fischer 


Verlag, Berlin. 
10 “Hauptmann’s Promethidenloos” by Fred B. Wahr. The Germanic Review, 


Vol. 1, No. 3, July 1927. 
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Mir ward so wohl nach jedem Trunk 
Mein triiber Sinn verschwand, 

Eine Fischermaid ward Kénigin 

Ich selbst der Kénig im Land 


Doch was ich aus den Blumen trank 
Ich weiss es selbst nicht mehr. 
Der Rausch verflog, ich bin erwacht 
Die Kelche sind welk und leer. 


For a detailed discussion of Das Bunte Buch, I refer again 
to the first edition of Schlenther and a recent article." 

Some of its poems had appeared in journals the previous 
year before being incorporated into this volume of poetry. 
Abendstimmung, ein Gedieht was first published in Siegfried, 
Zeitschrift fiir volkstiimliche Dichtung und Wissenschaft, Leipzig 
und Stuttgart. J/m Nachizug—one of the best poems of the 
volume—and Der Selbsimérder had appeared in the Allgemeine 
deutsche Universitdtszeitung, Vol. 1, Nos. 7 and 21. 

These poems were never included in any of the larger editions 
of Hauptmann’s collected works, but may perhaps become part 
of the great edition of 1932 that is now planned in honor of 
the poet’s seventieth birthday. Two prose studies were also 
published at this time both of which have been reprinted and 
are well known today. Fasching, Hauptmann’s earliest novel- 
listic effort was first printed in Siegfried, Zeitschrift fiir volks- 
tiimliche Dichtung und Wissenschaft, Leipzig und Stuttgart, 
1887, but was completely forgotten by the author and remained 
practically unknown until rediscovered and republished in 
1925 with the permission of the author by Dr. Fritz Homeyer 
in book form for the Maximilian-Gesellschaft in a private 
printing of three hundred copies. The original text in the 
Siegfried journal, one of the rarest treasures in the Hauptmann 
library of Max Pinkus of Neustadt, Schlesien, was used and 
has served as the basis for the succeeding editions since pub- 
lished. 

Bahnwérier Thiel, a novellistic study appeared in 1888 in 
Die Gesellschaft, Monatschrift fiir Litteratur und Kunst, Heft 10, 
Leipzig. It has become part of the collected works and is 
too well known to need further comment. 


4 “Gerhart Hauptmann’s Das Bunte Buch” by Fred Wahr, The Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology, Vol. 26, No. 3, July 1927. 
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The preceding discussion of the earliest works of Gerhart 
Hauptmann which are practically unknown in America aims 
to present the background necessary for his later work. Though 
Hauptmann has not confined himself to one genre, but has 
written tragedies as well as comedies, short stories and full 
length novels, epic as well as lyric poetry, he has always pre- 
served a certain stability in his attitude toward life. Haupt- 
mann at his best and at his worst is always characteristically 
Hauptmann. As his work matured and his horizon widened, 
he gained a better understanding of the multiplicity of life, 
but his Weltanschauung has not changed. His understanding 
of his tragic heroes is the epitome of his ‘‘Mitleid.” It is not 
mere show of sympathy and pity, a mere flood of words, but 
terse recognition and stoic forbearance. At the height of his 
art Hauptmann’s characters no longer rail at fate, cry petu- 
lantly about being misunderstood, or pamper their egotism 
with self-praise. What a contrast there is between Johannes 
Vockerat and Dorothea Angermann; both suffer and both have 
the sympathy and understanding of the poet—the difference 
lies in the development and growth of the dramatic talent of 
Hauptmann. 

WALTER A. REICHART 

University of Michigan 
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Otto JesperseN: A Mopern ENciisH GRAMMAR ON His- 
TORICAL Principtes. Part. III. Syntax. Second Volume. 
Heidelberg, 1927. Carl Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung. 


A few weeks ago an English reviewer in a notice of the in- 
genious little book in which Professor Jespersen has put for- 
ward his own proposals for an international language remarked 
that although he had a sentimental prejudice against inter- 
national languages, he made it a point of reading everything 
that Professor Jespersen writes, as much for entertainment as 
for instruction. I wish this were true of all reviewers in liter- 
ary journals. The entertainment they would find, and still 
more, the instruction in the history and genius of their own 
language that most of them so painfully lack. We should have 
fewer cock-sure pronouncements about good and bad English, 
not least from the other side of the Atlantic, and a clearer con- 
ception of language as an infinitely variable, but even so, not 
always adequate, vehicle for the expression of human thinking 
and human emotion. To most of us, not merely reviewers, lan- 
guage is a kind of game governed by a code, something about 
which we may pontificate, over which we may wax dogmatic, or 
jubilant, or indignant, as we do over bridge. Well, in a sense, of 
course, it is a kind of game, which some people play well and oth- 
ers ill, and every one imperfectly. But we play it imperfectly just 
because we never can master its endless possibilities any more 
than we can master the subtle intricacies of our own thoughts 
and feelings. The business of the grammarian who is something 
more than a schoolmaster is not to draw up the rules of the 
game, the patterns of play, but to describe and try to under- 
stand them. He need not on that account be a latitudinarian, 
for he will have a sense of values; but he must be a realist, a 
philosopher, an historian, even an antiquarian, and something 
of an artist as well. 

In a long line of works, from Studier over de engleske Kasus 
(1891) to his great English Grammar (1909) Professor Jes- 
persen has brought these qualities, combined with great learning 
and acumen, to the study of language; and it isa matter of 
pride and rejoicing that from first to last the language that has 
most engaged him is our own. It is not necessary here to de- 
scribe Professor Jespersen’s Grammar. The first volume has 
been published for nearly twenty years (1909), and the second 
for fifteen (1914); and in the mean time Professor Jespersen has 
set forth his method and way of approach in a number of re- 
markable works: Sprogets Logik (1913), Lamguage (1922), The 
Philosophy of Grammar (1924), and Mankind, Nation and In- 
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dividual from a Linguistic Point of View (1925). The present, 
third, volume of the Grammar continues the studies in syntax 
begun in Volume II, to be concluded apparently, in a fourth 
volume, which, we are glad to know, will appear in the not dis- 
tant future. 

Since Professor Jespersen has already in the second volume 
and in other works, notably in The Philosophy of Grammar, 
defined his terms and his point of view, it seems best in the 
present review merely to outline the contents of the new volume 
and to indicate what seems to me some of its most striking de- 
tails. Naturally this can be only a selection, for Professor 
Jespersen’s acumen is as uncanny as his scholarship is wide and 
deep, and on every page, at almost every turn, are observations 
that cry to be underscored. 

Chapter I deals with various sorts of primaries other than 
substantives, and nowhere are the advantages of Jespersen’s 
once revolutionary terminology shown to better advantage. 
It is, of course, impossible to speak of here in the sentence, 
“Shall you be sorry to leave here,”’ as a substantive; nor is it 
notionally a subjunct, as adverbs characteristically are, but 
the object of leave. Professor Jespersen recognizes it as such, 
and calls it a “primary.” Such primaries, like other prima- 
ries, are frequently the objects of prepositions, “from here” 
“from there.”’ But in the phrases “in here,’ “‘in there,” here 
and there are not, as he points out, the object of the preposition 
in, but adverbs parallel with it. Equally neat is his demon- 
stration (1.29) of the distinction between the double prep- 
ositions in ‘He ran into the room,” “The cat jumped onto the 
table,” and the phrases in which we have. the adverbs im and 
on-+the preposition to, “He came in to dinner,” “They drove 
on to the Mansion House.” Incidentally we observe how ca- 
pricious is the distinction which some of our textbooks would 
maintain between into and on to. In this country onto is all 
but as well established as into, and those who require authority 
will be strengthened in their faith by learning that “Keats 
seems to have been the first to write onto as one word.” In a 
a following section (1.3) Jespersen treats of infinitives as 
primaries. Here the most interesting thing is his convincing 
argument that in sentences like “He wili sing,” sing is his- 
torically and actually the object of will. It is worth pointing 
out that this explanation was given nearly thirty years ago by 
Mrs. Irene Mead in her excellent little book, The English Lan- 
guage and Its Grammar (Boston 1901). And no less excellent is 
the explanation (1.5) of that much debated locution “an old 
friend of Tom’s.” Professor Jespersen considers the various 
earlier attempts at clearing it up—Beckmann’s Kellner’s 
Einenkel’s, Trampe B¢dtker’s,—shows their inadequacy, and 
advances a solution characteristically simple and rational: 
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“T propose to call it [the of in such phrases] appositional: its 
function is to join two words which are notionally parallel, 
exactly as in the three of us: it is impossible to say the three we, 
and therefore of is inserted it may be said to be simply a 
grammatical device to make it possible to join words which it 
is for some reason or other difficult or impossible to join im- 
mediately. It is an empty word, to use the expressive term of 
Chinese grammar.”’ 

In Chapter II Professor Jespersen goes over to the discuss- 
ion of Clauses as Primaries, the kinds of clauses that may serve 
as primaries—Content Clauses, Interrogative Clauses, and Rela- 
tive Clauses, and deals at length with the first two. By “‘content 
clauses” Jespersen means what in the conventional grammars 
are called noun clauses (or substantive clauses.) To this term he 
very justly objects on the ground that “these clauses are not 
really nouns or substantives, but have only one quality in com- 
mon with substantives, namely that of being able to stand as 
primaries—but then .... that quality is found in many inter- 
rogative and relative clauses as well.’’ Of particular interest 
are the history of the development of after, before, since, till, 
and against as conjunctions (2.2,), and the neat resolution of 
interrogative clauses into X-questions and “‘nexus questions” 
(2.4-2.49). X-questions are those “‘in which there is an un- 
known quantity (an X) indicated in the question by an inter- 
rogative pronoun or adverb; [nexus questions are those in which] 
the speaker calls in question the truth of some ‘nexus’: is it 
correct, yes or no, to connect this particular subject with this 
particular predicate?”’ An example of the former is ““What did 
he say?”’ of the latter, “‘Did he say that?”’ (Philosophy of Gram- 
mar, p. 303). 

The following eight chapters have to do with relative clauses 
and relative conjunctions. They contain a wealth of keen 
analysis and sharp, acute observations. I would single out 
only a few. 

Professor Jespersen’s whole discussion of relative clauses as 
primaries (Chap. III) will seem eminently sound to anyone to 
whom English grammar is not a kind of mystic lore or a body of 
intractable materials to be squeezed willy-nilly into the moulds 
of Latin syntax. In “You may marry whom you choose,” there 
is no ellipsis; and in ‘What you say is true,” the subject of 
is true is manifestly not what but the whole clause. The dem- 
onstration is pretty: ““‘You may marry whom you like” means 
something very different from ‘‘You may marry him whom you 
like;”’ and if, in the second case, we ask, ‘‘What is true?’’ the 
answer is not What but What you say. The reason for the current 
unsatisfactory treatment is no doubt, as the author points out, 
the erection of the compound pronouns whoever etc. as a separate 
class of ‘‘indefinite relative pronouns,” which is needless and 
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confusing (3.6), and the failure of grammarians to notice the 
interesting fact that relative-clause primaries may be freely 
used in English on condition that “the generic meaning (i.e. 
indifference of choice) is expressly indicated. This may be done 
in one of two ways, either by means of the added adverb ever 
(whoever etc.), or else by such a verb as choose, please, like, 
would in the clause itself (3.52).”’ 

Relative clauses, however, are usually not primaries but 
adjuncts, and to this aspect of their use Professor Jespersen 
gives no less than six chapters (IV-X). At the outset (4.33) 
he classifies relative clause adjuncts, according to formal 
criteria, into ‘‘contact’’ clauses, without any connective; 
clauses with that; and clauses with who or which; classified on 
the basis of logic, of course, we have restrictive and non- 
restrictive causes. He then proceeds to the study of these 
(4.4,-4.92) and of relative clauses after words that admit of 
both constructions (5.1-5.3). Important and fruitful as all 
this is, most readers will be struck by such suggestive sections 
as that on “continuative’”’ relative clauses (5.4), and “ex- 
hausted”’ relative clauses (5). By the former Professor Jesper- 
sen means “‘tacked on”’ clauses like the following: ‘The nurse 
came in with a child on her arms; who immediately spied me 
etc.’’ The use is, as he says, decidedly literary. But the other 
is of the very essence of colloquial speech, and the bane of 
teachers of composition; e.g.: “three gold watches, which 
they had eyed in the day time, and found the place where he laid 
them.”’ This is from Defoe, and Jespersen has examples, more 
or less happy, from Swift, Cowper, Boswell, Jane Austen, 
Shelley, Trollope, and Ruskin. To get their full flavor, how- 
ever, one must go to Ring Lardner or any set of freshman themes. 
None the less, these “broken down’”’ constructions are idio- 
matic English, and the teacher who comes upon them must 
realize that they are to be condemned not because they are 
‘“‘wrong’’—which by any intelligible standard they are not,—but 
because they are frequently, if not usually, stylistically bad. 
I can but mention the long, exhaustive, but not exhausting, 
treatment of ‘‘contact’’ clauses, so often-the béte noire of less 
informed and less intelligent teachers (Chap. VII). Here 
again I may insist that the question is, in phrases that are at 
all debatable, a matter of style. Professor Jespersen quotes 
with an approval that every student of English historical 
grammar will second ‘‘Curme’s judgment (College Grammar, 
p. 177) that this favorite old construction—is good natural Eng- 
ligh expression, not a mutilated grammatical member, but per- 
forming its function tersely, yet clearly and forcefully, often even 
with elegant simplicity.” 

After a brief discussion of “‘nexus,’’ Jespersen takes up the 
three elements of a nexus, subject. object, and predicate 
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(Chapters XI-XV, XVII-XVIII) with a necessary connecting 
chapter (XVI) on, Transitivity. I have noted with particular 
interest the study (11.2-11.3,) of the gradual substitution of 
personal for impersonal subjects, so that now only a few remains 
are left in English, though more in dialects and in vulgar speech 
than in the written language or in what Professor Wyld calls 
Received Standard English. Thus in facetious American vul- 
gate one may hear the exact parallel to the Leicestershire expres- 
sion, ‘Hi, mister! D’ye belong this ’ere ombreller?”’ (11.2). 
And the vagaries of the spoken language are well illustrated 
by that idiomatic but illogical locution, ““The garden swarms 
with bees,”’ or “The path is easy to find”’ (11.5—11.6). 

Professor Jespersen’s treatment of Object (Chapter XII- 
XV) is an amazingly acute, richly documented piece of work. 
The reader is first arrested by the clear-cut definition of object 
in 12.1,, and the mode of distinguishing between object and 
subject and between object and adjunct. We may find the 
subject of a sentence by asking “Who or what with the form 
of the verb actually used in the sentence,” and then the object 
by asking “Whom or what with the subject and verb of sen- 
tence.”” The matter of differentiating between object and sub- 
junct is more delicate, and often incapable of precise solution. 
Some of Jespersen’s own solutions will seem startling to the old 
line grammarian. To argue as Jespersen does—and with 
great force—that two pounds is the object in the sentence, “It 
will cost you two pounds” is certainly disturbing. But is not that 
because we are dominated still by the terminology and syntax 
of Latin? With these and other doubtful cases Professor 
Jespersen promises to deal in Volume IV. He continues to 
oppose resolutely (14.1) the use of the term “dative” in Modern 
English. And, indeed, where there are no criteria of form how 
can one speak of something that is either form or nothing at 
all? If we did not have a dative in Old English and in Latin 
and Greek, would it ever occur to anyone to use the term in 
English? But we can distinguish between direct and indirect 
object, partly by the possibility of using ¢o with the latter, and, 
when that criterion fails, by the distinction between the re- 
lations in which the two kinds of object stand to the verb, a 
distinction normally made perfectly clear by the word order. 
Equally interesting, and I think convincing, is the argument for 
the existence in English of two direct objects: Compare “I 
strike him:” “I strike a heavy blow” and “I strike him a heavy 
blow” (14.9). But the layman will probably be interested most 
of all by the sound and luminous treatment (15.23-15.4,) of 
that bugaboo of purists, ‘‘I was given a book.’”’ The construction 
is modern, examples in Middle English being very rare and more 
than doubtful; but it has established itself firmly in Present 
English despite the opposition of “‘grammarians of the old type, 
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who could not class it according to their preconceived (Latin) 
ideas.” It has established itself because, while quite unam- 
biguous, it gives to the language new, more ready and flexible, 
means of expression. And surely the difficulties of giving ex- 
pression to the intricacies of thinking and feeling are great 
enough without wantonly adding to them by rejecting a device 
so neat and easy. The masters of English, at least, from Spenser 
to Stevenson, have not done so. 

In the chapter on Transitivity (XVI), Jespersen points out 
the impossibility of making sharp distinctions between transi- 
tive and intransitive verbs. It would be more accurate, and 
safer, to speak of transitive and intransitive use. He then 
gives an admirably precise and clear account of this double 
usage of many verbs in English: the origin and development 
of it and the consequence for the resources of the language. 
I note here with some pleasure that Jespersen suggests the same 
secondary factor in promoting the confusion of lie and lay 
that I have long given to my classes. The chief factor, no doubt, 
is the identity of /ay (inf.) and lay (pret.); but a secondary one 
is certainly the “almost identical sounds of lay down and laid 
down. The confusion is of course branded as illiterate; but 
among the “‘illiterates’’ who have fallen into it are some remark- 
able names, Byron, Waller, Marvell, Pope, Thomson, Sterne, 
Emily Bronté, Rider Haggard, O. Henry etc. etc. To these I 
may add a very recent example from the Reverend Montague 
Summers: “In 1622 was executed Margaret Wallace, of Glas- 
gow, who long laid under suspicion on account of her consorting 
with Christian Grahame, a known and notorious witch” 
(Geography of Witchcraft, p. 226. London, 1927). 

It would be tempting to dwell on those two rich and sensitive 
chapters on Predicatives, with which this volume closes; but 
space forbids. But I cannot refrain from one, I dare say trivial, 
observation. How many Americans know the origin and mean- 
ing of the title of one of the most successful of recent American 
plays. Do they suspect that “What Price Glory” is a phrase 
from the race-track (17.95), and has no reference at all to the 
cost of war in terms of ruin and human life? The authors no 
doubt knew, and played skilfully on a double meaning. 

Professor Jespersen does not mention this famous American 
use of the expression, nor indeed does he draw very freely on 
American examples, though he does occasionally cite them. 
It might be useful, therefore, to bring this review to a close 
by setting down a few notes that suggest themselves to an 
American. 

3.72 Where he was mistaken was---. This locution is 
extremely common in what Mr. Mencken calls the American 
vulgate. But it is rare in literature. 

5.63 that with following pronoun, e.g.: There’s two fellows 
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that their dads are millionaires. The sentence is from Sinclair 
Lewis. And it would be easy to multiply examples from popular 
speech. 

13.13. Visit and visit with. Jespersen says: “Visit with 
implies mutuality, as in Gleorge] E[liot] Middlemarch, the 
small group of gentry with whom he visited.’ But the distinc- 
tion in American English goes deeper: ¢o visit implies residence 
with, “I visited him over the week-end;” to visit with implies 
an extended informal call and abundance of chatter. The 
example from Frank Norris illustrates the sense perfectly, 
“Almost every evening the girls came to visit with the Cress- 
wells,”’ 

13.72. Stand for is American, to be sure; but it is distinctly 
colloquial. 

13.3. flee the city, expelled the university, are not idiomatic 
American English. Dismissed his ship seems strange, though 
it may be in use in the navy.! 

13.59. Jespersen quotes Mencken, “‘More and more, sur- 
geons report that they operate a patient, not om him,” I know 
many surgeons, and I have often discussed their work with 
them; but I have never heard the phrase. Still, it is impossible 
to say what monstrosities may not crop up in technical jargon. 

13.53. prevailed for pervaded in the sentence from The Octo- 
pus: “A Sunday repose prevailed the whole moribund town,”’ 
is surely a mere blunder of Frank Norris. Every educated 
American would feel it as a malapropism. 

13.7. On the other hand, it is perfectly true to say that an 
American never uses “I'll catch you up” for “I'll catch up 
with you.”” The former always means in our speech “I'll trip 
you up.” 

14.7.. (Note) The Saturday Review is quite right “in saying 
that an Englishman can and usually does say ‘He gave it me,’ 
while his American cousin invariably says ‘to me’.”” Jespersen’s 
explanation, however, is more than doubtful, that “this may 
be ascribed to the greater natural freedom and ease often 
found in British speech, while (educated) Americans are often 
more restrained in their anxiety to avoid errors.” Educated 
Americans are undoubtedly more finicky in their speech than 
Englishmen of the same class, and for the reason Professor 
Jespersen gives, but “‘give it to me’ is the only form that 
would be used by an American, educated or uneducated; 
“give it me” is simply unidiomatic. And so, by the way, as 
Professor Callaway says, are the sentences, ‘‘I heard the boy 
his lessons,’”’ and “I took the boy long walks”’ (14.93. Note). 


1 After this was written I noticed in a newspaper headline, ‘“The gunman 
fled the city.” But this is due to the exigencies of space. (Later note: I am no 
longer so sure that these expressions are idiomatic American English. But 
they are assuredly not common). 
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And I must protest that Americans do not say “He conducted 
well” for ““He conducted himself well’’ (16.2,). 

16.2.. Contains some interesting, and quite sound, observa- 
tions on certain differences in English and American usage of the 
reflexive pronouns. 

16.8;. “Listens well,” though on all fours with “sounds 
well,” is still low—decidedly low—colloquial American. 

Professor Jespersen’s book is a brilliant performance, 
certainly the most searching, vigorous, and original study of its 
kind in our time. We shall await the fourth volume with im- 
patience; and we hope, and suspect, that it will not be the last, 
for though syntax is the field of his choice, we can ill spare a 
treatment of English morphology from Professor Jespersen’s 
hand. 

MartTIN B. Ruup 

University of Minnesota 





LAUTZEICHEN UND IHRE ANWENDUNG IN VERSCHIEDENEN 
SPRACHGEBIETEN. Compiled by specialists under the 
editorship of M. Heepe. Deutsche Reichsdruckerei, Berlin: 
1928. Pp. 116. 


This volume on phonetic symbols, which was published by 
the Reichsdruckerei for the convenience of the printer and the 
book trade in general, will be welcome to all linguists who 
have to deal with various systems of notation. For even if a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of articulation makes it easy 
to master almost any number of systems in a short time, pro- 
vided they have some degree of consistency in their structure, 
one’s memory needs the aid of such a book of reference, es- 
pecially in the matter of diacritics. When a circle below a 
symbol, for instance m, may mean that the sound carries the 
syllable or that it is uttered without voice, when a hook below 
a vowel sign may indicate that the vowel is open or that it is 
nasal, and when a wavy line above a vowel sign may show either 
that the vowel is nasal, or that it has a certain intonation, or 
else that it is long, it is not surprising that one’s memory needs 
assistance. 

A glance at the bewildering array of phonetic notations 
current in the German or the Romanic field forcibly imposes 
the question whether it should not be possible to curb individual 
preference for the sake of the convenience of others. Some 
differences, to be sure, are unavoidable. A study comprising 
a number of related dialects requires more symbols or diacritics 
than a study of a single dialect; moreover, differences of opinion 
regarding the nature of certain sounds or their systematization 
may justify the use of divergent symbols. But over and above 
such well founded differences in the use of phonetic symbols 
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there are in present use a multitude of symbols that owe their 
existence to a strongly individualistic and separatistic scholar- 
ship that refuses to look across the barriers of “‘schools’”’ and 
a closely circumscribed subject matter, not to mention mere 
personal habits. 

Perhaps there is now more hope for greater uniformity of 
notation within the several spheres. Students of the German 
dialects are adopting more and more the notation of the Theu- 
tonista (formerly the Zeitschrift fur deutsche Mundarten) and 
the group of scholars who received some of their training in 
the workshop of the Sprachatlas des Deutschen Reiches. ‘The 
greatly refined notation of the Bavaro-Austrian Dictionary, 
now in the making, as well as of the dialect studies sponsored 
by the Bavarian Academy and the Vienna Academy, is based 
on this alphabet (with some significant deviations in the con- 
sonants). In the Romanic field the notations of the various 
linguistic atlases are at least closely related, and had the nota- 
tion of the French atlas not been so narrowly provincial, the 
authors of the Italo-Romansk atlas and the atlas of the Catalan 
need not have deviated from it as much as they did. Among stu- 
dents of English in America and Great Britain the notation 
of the International Phonetic Association seems to be firmly 
established. Recent publications in the United States have it 
almost without exception, and the Present-day English Section 
of the Modern Language Association has officially adopted it. 
These are surely signs of a gradual advance toward greater 
uniformity, which is much to be desired. 

The first part of the present volume presents the phonetic 
alphabets that are intended for universal use, the second part 
those devised for use in closely related languages or a single 
language. 

The first part contains the system of Lepsius-Endemann- 
Meinhof and the closely related alphabet of Amthropos, the 
systems of Lundel, of Forchhammer, and of the International 
Phonetic Association. An abstract of the recommendations 
of the Copenhagen Conference (April 1925) is also given. 

The system of the IPA is presented by its most active 
leader, Daniel Jones of London. This is the latest authoritative 
statement of the principles and the specific rulings of the 
Association. Among the recent innovations are the following 
symbols: [t, d, n, s], etc., plus a right-turned flourish running 
below the basic line, for the retroflex (cerebral) consonants; 
[t, d, n, s,] etc., plus a left-turned flourish running below the 
basic line (i.e. a reduced [j]), for the palatalized variety of 
these sounds; barred [I] for backed [I], and barred [u, o} for 
fronted [u, 0]; inverted [a] for the vowel in BE. hot.* 


* A separate of this section of the present volume was sent out with a 
recent issue of Le Mattre Phonétique. 
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The second part of the volume contains the alphabets that 
are used in the German, the Romanic, the Finno-Ugrian, the 
Turkish, the Chinese, the Burmese, and the American Indian 
languages. English and the Scandinavian languages are unfor- 
tunately not treated, and the Slavic but poorly. 

The German section, which was prepared by Hans Neu- 
mann, presents 14 systems, many of them closely related, which 
have been used in periodicals, dialect dictionaries, and the 
more widely known books on phonetics, such as Sievers’ and 
Vietor’s. A list of the more important books in which the 
various systems are used is provided. This valuable bibliograph- 
ical help is not given in all parts of this volume. One should 
have wished for it especially in the case of the “‘world-alpha- 
bets.’”” Neumann also gives a convenient summary of diacritics, 
which shows at a glance the agreements and disagreements 
among the 14 systems. 

W. Paulyn arranges the various Romanic notations in 
accordance with J. Forchhammer’s arrangement, which proves 
helpful in comparing the different systems and in inferring the 
phonetic value of the symbols. The gain is perhaps somewhat 
offset by the loss of the point of view the authors of the various 
systems had in constructing them. 

It is of interest to observe that in various parts of the volume 
the notation of the IPA is used as a key to other systems. 

The volume is a great achievement typographically. It is 
not too much to say that never before have as many different 
phonetic symbols been printed in a single volume, and printed 
as accurately and neatly as here. This reference book has long 
been needed. 

Hans KuRATH 

Ohio State University 





AN ANGLO-SAXON BooK oF VERSE AND Prose. By W. J. 
Sedgefield. Manchester, At the University Press. London, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1928. Pp. xii, 473. 


This volume, with one table of Contents (pp. vii-x), unites 
in one pagination two previous books, of verse and prose 
respectively, which it seems can still be separately procured. 
Thus the Glossary (pp. 193-242) of the ‘Verse-Book’ is distinct 
from that (pp. 425-65) of the ‘Prose-Book’; and similarly there 
are two sets of Notes, and two indexes of Names. The editor’s 
fidelity and industry are superior to his taste, and the selections 
from Old English prose more useful than those from the poetry. 
Here the interests of the Old English people are too largely 
illustrated from one poem, Beowulf, which once again is seen 
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out of perspective. We miss Genesis B and The Dream of the 
Rood, which, as R. K. Gordon says (Anglo-Saxon Poetry, 
Everyman’s Library, p. xii), are as good as anything in Old 
English poetry; the same excellent judge says (zbid., p. 261): 
‘The Dream of the Rood is the most beautiful of Old English 
religious poems.’ Sedgefield in his Preface (p. v) says of his own 
volume: ‘The requirements of the literary student receive, 
perhaps for the first time in such a book, as much attention as 
those of the philologist.’ He evidently has not seen very far 
into the nature of Henry Sweet, nor become familiar with the 
work of the late Albert S. Cook—whom on p. 99 he calls ‘A. 
Cook’ (cf. p. 183), as on p. 126 he calls Sievers, ‘Edward.’ In 
a writer of English it generally betokens a lack of sympathetic 
insight into our origins to call Old English ‘Anglo-Saxon’; one 
feels that the writer who does so is treating the first phase of 
English life as something alien to him. So Scott’s Gael disclosed 
himself: 
And, Saxon—I am Roderick Dhu! 


At all events we wish that Sedgefield would follow Gordon (not 
Gordon’s publisher) in saying ‘Old English,’ and would follow 
Cook in saying ‘student of language,’ or the like, instead of 
‘philologist,’ especially when linguistic studies are to be dis- 
tinguished from literary. 

On pp. ix, 300-7, the familiar work of Boethius should be 
called Consolatio Philosophiae, not ‘De Consolatione’ Philosophiae. 
On p. 1 is it proper to speak of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History 
as one of the ‘old Germanic records’? Again, p. 99, how can one 
be sure that the author of the Christ was ‘not a man of action’? 
How many men of action in the period may have shared his 
contemplative experiences! Alfred later was a man both of 
action and contemplation. 

I have mainly referred to small matters of usage in a solid 
book. But really, if one accepts the German estimate of Beowulf, 
it would be better to assume that students who could use Sedge- 
field’s volume would own a copy of that poem. In that case his 
248 pages devoted to Old English verse, 124 of them text, 
would have room for samples of much that is omitted, much that 
is representative—A ndreas and Judith, for example, in addition 
to Genesis B and The Dream of the Rood. Cook, in his First 
Book in Old English, p. vi, enunciated the true aim of such a 
work on the literary side: ‘The selections have been made with 
reference to giving a fairly just, though necessarily incomplete, 
view of the surroundings, occupations, problems, ideals, and 
sentiments of our English ancestors.’ That, in brief, is the 
right concept of Old English philology for beginners. 


LANE COOPER 
Cornell University 
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Tue Poetic Eppa. Translated with an Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes. By Lee M. Hollander. Published by 
The University of Texas. Austin. Pp. XXXI+396. 1928. 


A new effort to render the imperishable poetry of the Elder 
Edda into a modern language will always elicit our interest. 
There have been translations made before into many lan- 
guages, including English. Some of the Scandinavian and 
German versions are excellent. Those in other languages have, 
for the most part, been rather mediocre. To this statement an 
exception must be made, however, in the case of some of the 
English versions. Most readers of these lines will, no doubt, at 
once think of Eirikr Magnusson and William Morris’s Certain 
Songs from the Elder Edda which deal with the Story of the 
Volsungs, 1888. It is hard to improve upon the following from 
The Ancient Lay of Gudrun: 


Such was my Sigurd, 
Among the sons of Giuki 
As is the green leek 

O’er the low grass waxen, 
Or a hart high-limbed 
O’er hurrying deer, 

Or glede-red gold 

Over grey silver. 


or this from The Song of Atli: 


The great Rhine shall rule 

O’er the hate-raising treasure, 
That gold of the Niblungs, 

The seed of the gods: 

In the weltering water 

Shall that wealth lie a-gleaming, 
Or it shine on the hands 

Of the children of Huns. 


It was unfortunate that the Icelandic scholar and the English 
poet did not undertake to translate the mythological lays 
also. That need was later supplied by Olive Bray in: The 
Elder or Poetic Edda. Part I—the Mythological Poems. Printed 
for the Viking Club, London, 1908 (pp. 327). This is an edition 
of the original text on the left-hand page, with the translation 
on the right; and there is considerable critical apparatus. 
Miss Bray’s work is eminently satisfactory: she possessed a 
scholar’s knowledge of the subject (though she was by no 
means a specialist in the field); and she had poetic ability of a 
high order. She nearly always succeeded in reproducing the 
poetry and the spirit of the old lays, and she adhered to the 
metrical form; to do these things she did not hesitate, to depart 
from rules of alliteration, or sometimes to disregard alliteration 
entirely. I shall quote two stanzas in illustration of her work. 
She makes Skirnir say to Gerd in Skirnismdl, 35: 
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I went to the forest to find and fetch 
a magic wand of might; 
to a green-wood tree, and I got me there 
this mighty magic wand. 


And she renders Grimnismdl, 19 (the description of Thor’s 
mansion: Bilskirnir) as follows: 


Halls five hundred and forty more 

hath the Lightning-abode in its bendings, 

of all the high-roofed houses I know, 
highest is that of the Thunderer. 


The earliest of these translations was Thorp’s The Edda of 
Saemund the Learned, London, 1866, which is sometimes very 
happy in its rendering, but often also is mere prose; and the 
last was Bellows’: The Poetic Edda, New York, 1923, which 
seems to have been well received by the general reader, if 
not by the Old Norse student. 

Hollander’s volume contains an excellent Introduction, 
pp. VII-XXXI, which will serve well to place the reader 4 jour 
with his subject. Then follows the translation, with the V gluspé 
placed first; each successive poem is preceded by a discussion 
of the form and meaning of the poem, and sometimes of scholarly 
opinion about it. There is a considerable body of foot-notes, 
and these are generally very good and helpful. To be sure, 
we sometimes miss a note where the uninitiated reader would 
need to be enlightened, as, e.g., in the refrain of the V gluspé, 
from stanza 19on. He will be baffled here by the words: ‘do ye 
wit more, or how?’ Especially since what that seems to mean 
is not exactly the meaning of the ON: vitod er enn, eda hvat? 

In the translation itself there is much that is very good; 
but there is also muck that will disappoint one. Rather good 
is e.g., Voluspa 45: 

Another woe awaiteth Hlin, 
when forth goes Othin to fight the wolf, 


and the slayer of Beli to battle with Surt: 
then Frigg’s husband will fall lifeless, 


where the 2nd and 3rd lines are perfect. Good is also Hdvamdl 13: 


The heron of heedlessness hovers o’er the feast, 
and stealeth the minds of men. 

With that fowl’s feathers fettered I was 
when I was Gunnloth’s guest. 


(I would have said ‘steals’ in line two). In the Greenlandic 
Alli Lay, stanza 4: 
Shields may ye choose there, 
and shafts of ash-tree, 
eke helmets gold-burnished and blades full many, 
silver-gilt saddle-cloths and sarks gory-red, 
darts and battle-spears and bit-champing steeds. 
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everything is excellent if we omit the word ‘eke’. However, it 
is a bit too free a rendering in line 2, to say ‘blades full many,’ 
instead of ‘and hosts of Huns.’ The original says Huna mengi, 
‘hosts of (captive) Huns,’ ‘Hunnish slaves.’ 

The translator is very fond of using the emphatic auxiliary 
‘do,’ as a sort of line-filler; but this construction is unpoetic 
at best, and is often rightout disastrous (there is nothing to 
correspond to it in the original, of course). In the translation 
of V eluspd it is used 13 times, as in st. 2: 


I call to mind the kin of etins 
which in times long gone did give me life. 


It would have been metrically and poetically better to say: 
which in times long gone gave life to me 


In the same poem Bellows has 9 such; Bray has none, and in 
all cases the line is best in Bray. Cf. also st. 3: In earliest times 
did Ymir live (better: In earliest times ’twas Ymir lived). 

Another stylistic feature, which I think a grave fault, is 
the extensive use of the ON word, or some similar form. These 
words will in nearly all cases be utterly meaningless to the 
reader who does not known ON, and it is, of course for him that 
the translation is written. Sometimes the particular word is 
defined in the foot-note, but that does not make the stanza 
a better English stanza. Such words are: ‘etin’ (for ON jetonn, 
OE eoton), ‘etin-home,’ ‘garth,’ ‘sib,’ ‘alf,’ ‘alfkin,’ and many 
others. Among the occurrences of the word ‘sib’ is that in 
V oluspé, 37, 3-4 ‘sisters’ sons their sib betray.’ What meaning 
will the reader get out of this, and particularly the word ‘sib’? 
Then there are the words meinsvara menn, st. 29, 3, which is 
Englished ‘mainsworn men.’ Can the reader possibly know 
that the word ‘mainsworn’ is intended to mean ‘perjured’?! 
But if he discovers that, he will of-course take it in the 
same meaning in Hdvamdi 91, 3, where we read: ‘mainsworn 
are men to women’ for: brigdr er karla hugr konom. But that 
is very far from the meaning of the ON line (‘fickle are men with 
women’). There are many cases of this sort. 

I am forced also to take exception to the translator’s tend- 
ency to add words for which there is no equivalent in the 
original; this has often been done apparently for the sake of 
the alliteration, sometimes because the metre required another 
syllable or two. But the meaning must never be altered in 
favor of the alliteration; if either is to suffer, it must be the 
alliteration. In Voluspa 46: the words en migtudr kyndiz at ino 
gamla Giallarhorni; are made to read: .... ‘the doom doth 
break when blares the gleaming old Giallar-horn.’ There is 


1 The translator is using the Old English word sibb, ‘kinship, peace’ (Old 
Norse sif, ‘kinship’). 
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nothing said about ‘gleaming’ in the ON. The alliterative stave 
is g, and the emphasis is upon the adjective for ‘ancient,’ 
which in the ON alliterates with Giallarhorn. This is all changed 
in the translation, by injecting (and emphasizing) the purpose- 
less ‘gleaming.’ Similarly in Skirnismdél 23, 4-6, which reads 
in the original: 
era mér gullz vant i ggrdom Gymis, 
at deila fé fodur 


In the translation the last line reads: ‘to deal out daily.’ We 
have another example of such an addition in Vafpraédismél, 31, 
line 6: put er pat e@ allt til atalt, translated: ‘hence wrathful 
and rugged our ways.’ Likewise in st. 54, line 3, Odin’s words: 
field ek reynda regin, become: ‘have oft striven in strength 
with gods.’ The splendid first two verses of this in the original: 
field ek fir, fiold ek friestadak (‘much have I wandered, much 
have I experienced’) become in the translation: ‘Far have I 
wandered, much afield have I been!’ I shall cite an example 
from the Ati Lay, st. 19, Gunnar’s words to his sister. Gunnar 
says: 
’Seinat er nu, systir, at samna Niflungum, 
langt er at leita ly¥da sinnis til. 


This is rendered: ‘Too late now, sister, to summon the Niflungs: 
*twould take long to look for our liege-men doughty. 


Here ‘doughty’ is added and sinnis is omitted. The original 
says simply: ‘tis a long way to look for our liege-men’s help.’ 
Finally in V gluspé 64 (56 in the translation): (dréttir byggia) 
ok um aldrdaga yndis nidta, where nidita has the one object 
yndis, ‘bliss, happiness’; the rendering is: ‘and live forever in 
ease and bliss’! 

To preserve the metre and the alliteration of the original 
poems is a very desirable thing, but no translator has at all 
points succeeded in doing so. To render the thought and the 
spirit of the original as faithfully as the vehicle one uses permits 
is every bit as desirable; otherwise the translation becomes 
something less than a translation. The style, and the diction, 
and the poetic vocabulary of the original should be turned, 
as nearly as may be, into that which is the equivalent in the 
language of poetry in English today. I dislike to criticize 
adversely so earnest an effort; but I am obliged to say in regard 
to these things, that it is just here that the English before 
me so often does violence to the Old Norse text. I might group 
such departures from the diction of the original into three: 
1. There are numerous weak words, of the type, ‘eke,’ ‘full,’ 
(adverb), ‘alway,’ ‘adown,’ and other weak and worn-out terms, 
the first two in numerous occurrences. E.g.: p. 9 ‘there sits 
Sigyn, full sad in mind’; p. 14: ‘tears him free Fenrir and fares 
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to battle;’ p. 67: ‘thence wend all the waters their way;’ p. 21: 
‘The herd do know when home they shall, and gang from the 
grass to their stalls;’ etc. etc. 2. Another group are the common- 
places, prosy terms, and the like. E.g.: p. 4: ‘right glad they 
were;’ p. 20: ‘Drunk I became, dead drunk, forsooth,’ p. 20: 
‘swill,’ the original has sylgr, which is utterly different in deno- 
tation and connotation; p. 23: ‘teases;’ p. 23: ‘sits he and stuffs 
as though starved he were;’ p. 33: ‘this naughty thing’ (trans- 
lating slikan lost, Hav. 98, 6); p. 14: ‘Mightily mauls,’ trans- 
lating drepr af m6di), etc. Coarse expressions are rarely em- 
ployed by the Eddic poets; when such occur a literal rendering 
vulgarizes the line tenfold; I regret the literal rendering in 
several such places. 3. A third group consists of cases where the 
word of the original is rendered by a word that is incapable of 
conveying the needed meaning; apparently the function of the 
word of the original is forced upon the English word by the 
exigencies of the alliteration. E.g.: Frey says of Gerd. p. 77: 
‘her arms did gleam, their glamour filled all the sea and the 
air;’ p. 14: ‘gapes the grisly earth-girdling serpent; similarly 
the word ‘cleansed,’ (V spd, 26, 1 (6 hann eva hendr); ‘handle’ 
(Vspd. 63, hlautvid kidsa), etc. 

I regret that I have been obliged to find that this trans- 
lation, like so many others before it, has succeeded only in 
part. I hope I have done justice to the book; there is much 
in it that is good indeed; I call attention again to the stanza 
quoted above from the Greenlandic Atli Lay, as an example of 
what Hollander has accomplished when he is at his best. In 
spite of the shortcomings noted I welcome the volume for what 
it has achieved that is good in so difficult a task. I am sure it 
will be found useful to many. 

GeorceE T. FLom 





Der LAUTBESTAND DES SUDMITTELENGLISCHEN Octavian, 
VERGLICHEN MIT SEINEN ENTSPRECHUNGEN IM Lybeaus 
Desconus UND IM Launfal von Dr. ERNA FiscHeR. (Angli- 
stische Forschungen 63, Carl Winter. Heidelberg, 1927), 
216. 


A classification of the Middle English Romances according 
to schools or possibly authors has long been one of the desi- 
deraia of literary history. Though this type of investigation 
seems to have been the passion of scholars for the last half 
century, it has yielded no conclusive results: a criterion pri- 
marily based on the diction of the romances when identical 
phrases and rhymes are repeated ad infinitum is bound to be 
unsound. 

According to Dr. Fischer research in this line calls for a 
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strict philological method. The amount of painstaking work 
required for such an investigation is clearly indicated in the 
two hundred pages of linguistic study which Miss Fischer de- 
votes to the southern text of Octavian and to a comparison of 
the philological similiarities between it and Lybeaus Desconus 
and Launfal. For the latter romances Miss Fischer had reli- 
able studies to depend upon. Nevertheless she has also reexam- 
ined these texts along with Octavian in the light of the latest 
works of authority, especially the well-known works on Middle 
English by Prof. Luick and Jordan. 

The ultimate goal which Miss Fischer set herself in her 
thesis, though its title does not indicate this, was no less than 
to prove Prof. Sarrazin’s conjecture of the year 1885,—since 
then supported by Prof. Kaluza and Prof. Buelbring,—that 
Thomas Chester, the author of Launfal, also wrote Lybeaus 
Desconus and Octavian. 

An author’s name in that land of no-names, the realm of 
Middle English Romances, always sets the heart of scholars 
beating and the brain working and much anonymous litera- 
ture finds itself thus arbitrarily autographed, witness the 
Lydgate canon. In the present case this “‘search of ‘one’ author” 
is readily conceivable when we realize the number of parallel 
passages in these romances and learn that our three romances 
are found in the same MS in the order Octavian, Lybeaus 
Desconus, Launfal. Launfal bears the name of its author, 
Thomas Chester, inserted in the last stanza. 

To many this type of infinitely painstaking work will seem 
to offer but small result, when Dr. Fischer at the end of her 
investigation (p. 200) feels herself intitled to announce, now 
with the tone of firm conviction, that the linguistic evidences 
do not contradict the theory of a joint authorship for the three 
romances. Her work may serve as a warning to all those who 
think that problems of authorship can be lightly dealt with. 
It deserves praise, because Miss Fischer has the modesty to 
limit herself to what she can actually prove. She refuses to 
travel where she cannot travel safely and after the solid ground 
of linguistics, aesthetics seems to her doubly unstable. After 
Prof. Kaluza had once listed the parallel passages in these three 
romances she is convinced of the futility of further comparisons. 
‘Yet we cannot help regretting this self-imposed limitation. As 
it stands now, using our own judgment and not convinced 
solely by linguistic reasonings, we instinctively feel the relation 
between Launfal and Lybeaus but we are reluctant’to ascribe 
Octavian to thesame author. Wecompare Launfal and Lybeaus 
in the similarity of their 12-line tailrhyme stanzas, their fairy 
elements, their common motifs, such as the lover’s boast about 
the unsurpassed beauty of his lady. We feel especially the 
corresponding courtly atmosphere in both romances in the de- 
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scriptions of rich costume, colourful trappings, and personal ap- 
pearances, descriptions so characteristic of the late 14th century 
and particularly so of Thomas Chester, as a comparison of Laun- 
fal with its French source and with its earlier ME version will 
show. 

When set against these two romances Lybeaus and Launfal 
the southern Octavian stands out all the more in its dissimilarity. 
We then become aware of its unusual 6-line tailrhyme stanza, its 
religious tenor, its unadorned chanson de geste style with repeti- 
tion of rhymes and verses, its story of crude adventures, and its 
homely and often comical realistic scenes, incompatible with the 
remote Arthurian land of magic of Lybeaus and Launfal. 

It would be unfair to Miss Fischer to emphasize the ques- 
tion of authorship as the prime object of her study when her 
concern is really linguistic research. Her book offers a meticu- 
lous study of the South-Eastern dialects, clearly planned and 
clearly presented. In the maze of crossroads frequent signposts 
keep directing and redirecting us from paragraph to paragraph, 
and these cross-references as well as a summary and a word- 
register facilitate the use of the book. Miss Fischer assigns 
Octavian to a definite location, Essex, barring Kent which had 
been assumed as the home of the three romances. She places Oc- 
tavian in the late 14th century and claims on the basis of lan- 
guage tests that Lybeaus and Launfal preceded Octavian in 
order of composition. 

If we cannot hope to convince Dr. Fischer of her obligation 
to investigate further and from a different angle a problem on 
which her study has once more focussed attention, we may at 
least succeed in showing her that her study has provéd the 
need for a new edition of the southern version of Octavian. 
Already Miss Fischer has suggested many emendations in the 
MS readings of the rhymes and has supported them well by 
argument. Her conscientious and conservative attitude to- 
wards MS readings, her sound linguistic training would make 
her an admirable editor. 

I have noticed no misprints in the book. On p. 2, and p. 
124, note 2. Journal of Am. Philol. ought to be quoted as Am. 
Journal of Philol. 

ERIKA VON ERHARDT-SIEBOLD 

Mount Holyoke College 





MITTELENGLISCHES LESEBUCH FUR ANFANGER, VON K Dr. 
Kart BRUNNER U. Dr. Rupotr Hirrmarr (Germanisches 
Bibliothek. III Reihe, neunter band). Carl Winter, Heidel- 
berg, 1929. 

This latest Middle English Reader, consisting of only 121 
pages, is particularly recommended to students who can not af- 
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ford the more inclusive and accordingly more expensive books of 
the kind. It contains 23 selections, including the excerpts from 
the sources of the Middle English specimens, and a glossary 
which gives etymologies but no references to the places in the 
texts in which the words occur.. The brief introductions to the 
several texts offer more or less general information and a selected 
list of titles of editions and critical discussions. At the bottom of 
the page are grouped a body of variant readings. 

The editors are to be congratulated upon their judicious 
selection of specimens ranging from Sawles Warde to Lydgate’s 
Temple of Glass, and upon the aids, which they offer to the 
enquiring student. Their inclusion of source material is partic- 
ularly to be commended. The introductions will only here and 
there challenge dissent. One is surprised to find no mention of 
Joseph Hall’s edition of Sawle’s Warde included in his admirable 
Selections from Early Middle English particularly as he had 
printed the same manuscript, Bodley 34, which Dr. Brunner 
has here followed. As to Orm’s double consonants, it might 
have been well in a book of this kind to state the opposing views, 
since the question is hardly settled beyond dispute. In the case 
of the source of King Horn, can we be sure, in spite of all that 
has been said to the contrary, that it does not derive from the 
extant Anglo-Norman romance? Only eight passages have 
been pointed out as peculiar to the English poem; and, as Miss 
Hibbard remarks, “‘of these not one changes the story or is 
more than a natural enough variation for an author as different 
in poetic character and purpose as the English minstrel was 
from Mestre Thomas.’’ More definite exception must be taken 
to the following sentence: ‘‘Wycliffe ibertrug das ganze Neue 
Testament, sein Schiiler Nikolas von Hereford, wohl mit Helfe 
mehrerer Mitarbeiter, das Alte bis Baruch 3, 20, den Rest 
iibernahm wieder sein Meister selbst.’”’ As a matter of fact, 
we need not suppose that Wycliffe translated any of the Wycliff- 
ite Bible. In the words of Archbishop Arundel’s letter to Pope 
John he seems only to have ‘‘devised the expedient.”’ 


H. S. V. Jones 





MEDIEVAL STUDIES IN MEMORY OF GERTRUDE SCHOEPPERLE 
Loomis. Paris, Librairie Honoré Champion, Editeur; New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1927. 

Those who knew Mrs. Loomis and her work will feel that it is 
very appropriate that a volume of this kind should be published 
to mark the loss which scholarship suffered through her early 
death, The brief sketch of her life and the bibliography prefixed 
to the volume indicate how wide her interests were, while those 
who have followed her through any portion of the field know 
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how sound her work was. This book has been prepared with a 
care worthy of its object. Carefully edited by her husband and 
attractively and accurately printed on paper of excellent quality 
it makes a very pleasing volume. 

The subjects of the different papers range from the legends 
of India to the language of the Jews in Medieval Spain and from 
the sixth century work of Gildas to the nineteenth century 
correspondence of Karl Barsch and Gaston Paris. Most of 
the papers, including some of the best, do not come within the 
province of this journal. Two only deal primarily with English 
literature: Mr. Frank Allen Patterson’s reprint of a fifteenth 
century hymnal, and Miss Laura A. Hibbard’s paper on the 
Book of Balin of Sir Thomas Malory, the artistic quality of 
whose changes she defends against Dr. Ella Vetterman. Three 
others touch more or less upon the field of English. Miss Martha 
Warren Beckwith finds in the Punjab certain parallels to in- 
cidents in English Arthurian poems, and Mr. Arthur C. L. 
Brown attempts to explain the Sir Perceval by similar reference 
to various early Irish stories. Mr. George L. Hamilton in his 
paper on “The Royal Mark of the Merovingians’’shows that 
this was the “‘roach’’, a word still preserved in some of the Ameri- 
can dialects. 

Besides these five papers, two others out of the twenty-nine 
are concerned with Icelandic literature. In the one Miss Eleanor 
Hull presents some analogies between Irish literature and the 
Norse Helgi Lay; in the other Mr. Henry Goddard Leach gives 
his reasons for classing the Icelandic Gibbonssaga among the 
stories which came from France rather than among those coming 
directly from Constantinople. The main part of this memorial 
volume is, as is fitting, devoted to the fields of Irish and 
Arthurian romance, the fields in which Mrs. Loomis was most 
interested and in which she did her best known work. 

Joun J. Parry. 

University of Illinois 





THE ELIZABETHAN JIG AND RELATED SONG Drama. By 
Charles Read Baskervill. University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
Pp. x, 642. 

In 1913 Mr. Baskervill published a sketch of his work on 
the jig. The study now issued sixteen years later, although de- 
prived of the element of novelty by the publications of other 
writers, has become all the more impressively learned and com- 
prehensive because of its delay in reaching book-form. It seems 
likely to remain the final word on the dramatic jig. 

In my Pepysian Garland (1922)I defined a jig as a “miniature 
comedy or farce, written in ballad-measure, which, at the end 
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of a play, was sung and danced on the stage to ballad-tunes.” 
With this definition Mr. Baskervill, in the main, agrees; and 
thaps his readers would be better pleased if he had confined 
is discussion more clearly to the jigs that it describes—that is, 
to actual dramatic jigs. The term jig, to be sure, had a bewilder- 
ing variety of uses, among other senses covering song, ballad, 
dance, stage-play, jest. To illustrate, the music for three “‘gigues”’ 
is included in Thomas Robinson’s Schoole of Musicke, 1603, 
sigs. H2, Mi’, M2; Thomas Lorkin, on May 24, 1619 (Birch, 
The Court and Times of James I, II, 167), says, “I will conclude 
my letter with a jig’; Hic Mulier, 1620, A4’, asserts that some 
women substitute “for Prayer bookes, bawdy ligs”’; Observations 
upon Prince Rupert’s White Dogge, 1642, B1, remarks of the 
poodle, Boy, “assoone as their Church Minstrell . . . begins 
to play his Arbitrary ligg, he is as attentive as one of us 
private Christians”; A Nest of Perfidious Vipers, 1644 (Harleian 
Miscellany, V [1810],592), declares that “though ’tis an unusual 
thing to use jiggs and dances in tragedies, yet now ’tis the court- 
fashion”; while The Ladies Dictionary of 1694, borrowing from 
an earlier work, defines farce as “a fond and dissolute Play, 
or Comedy; also the Jig at the end of an Interlude, wherein 
some pretty knavery is acted.” 

As my quotations show, it is often difficult to tell what mean- 
ing to give to jig. Mr. Baskervill discusses jig in nearly all its 
implications. His method does not always make for clearness; 
and, indeed, his lengthy discussions of ballads which cannot 
possibly have been connected with the stage add to one’s con- 
fusion. The book deals less with “related song drama” than 
with dance, balladry, and popular literature. Erudite as are the 
pronouncements on these matters, they have but small connec- 
tion with dramatic jigs, except, of course, as they throw light 
on popular literary conventions. 

Not much new material is presented about the dramatic 
jig. Mr. Baskervill reprints the texts of thirty-six real or alleged 
jigs. Twelve are in German or Dutch—several of them well 
known through the discussions of Bolte and others, a few 
(like the highly important German version of ‘‘Mr. Attowell’s 
Jig’) hitherto overlooked. Of the twenty-four English “‘jigs”’ 
only three or four will be unfamiliar to most students, and 
many are simple ballads, the number of which might be in- 
creased almost indefinitely. 

So close, indeed, is the relation between ballad and jig 
that the meaning of jig-maker is always doubtful. When the 
author of Newes from Graues-end (1604, B1) remarks, ‘I sommond 
all the Rymesters, Play-patchers, lig-makers, Ballad-mongers, & 
Pamphlet-stitchers (being the yeomanry of the Company),” 
he may or may not refer to the authors of stage-jigs. Mr. 
Baskervill is usually inclined to interpret jig-maker as a writer 
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of dramatic jigs. Hence he asserts that ‘Deloney is the only 
ballad writer of the period whose connection with the jig is 
recorded.” But in his most important citation Deloney is ex- 
plicitly called “the great Ballad-maker” and the “late general” 
of the private jig-mongers. It seems to me doubtful whether 
Deloney’s compositions were even remotely connected with the 
stage. Elderton, known to have been an actor, is a far better 
candidate for the honor. 

No evidence exists to show that Richard Tarlton wrote 
jigs. He may have done so, and almost certainly he did act, 
or dance, them. No doubt his performances resembled those 
of “‘Cutbert of Crumpton,” who (according to Nathaniel Ward’s 
Discolliminium, 1650, G1’-G2) “lived upon the revenues of his 
Tabor and Pipe, every Twelfetide he would put on a suit of 
Clothes with 4 Cod-peeces, one before, another behind, and one 
of each side, and a red high-crown’d Cap on his head, with a 
mans face over each eare, and a Vane or weather-cock on the 
top of it; he would play so actively, and turne so nimbly that 
he could not see which was his ‘fore, which his after, which 
his East, or which his West.”” Unquestionably Tarlton wrote 
ballads, but it is hazardous to suggest that his lost “device’’ 
on the great snow of 1579 was “dramatic in form.” I should 
suppose it to be a moralizing news-ballad like that on the 
earthquake of 1580 which he contributed to Churchyard’s A 
warning for the wise. So, too, I see no reason to believe that 
“a northerne mans reporte of the wonderfull greate snowe”’ 
was “probably an immediate imitation of Tarlton’s device.” 
I agree with Mr. Baskervill that the ballads entered in the 
Stationers’ Register after Tarlton’s death were most probably 
written about, not by, the comedian; and I am pleased to find 
that he agrees with me—thus revealing what another writer 
on the jig has engagingly characterized as “‘a parity of unreason- 
ing,” “insensate obiter dicta,” and “innate prejudice bordering 
on contempt .... for the genus player” !—in questioning (109, 
240) the authorship of the jigs attributed to William Kemp and 
George Attowell. 

The Elizabethan Jig gives many interesting details about 
ballad-entries in the Stationers’ Registers, though it is seldom 
possible to tell which of them are new. Some identifications 
suggested by me as “probable” are gently rejected; but Mr. 
Baskervill occasionally proposes identifications of his own that 
I think less probable. See, for instance, his comments on “the 
game at the hole” or “Singing Simpkin’”’ (71n., 108, 235). 
Furthermore, he asserts that ‘“‘there is no positive evidence”’ 
for my statement that in 1653 Cox was arrested by soldiers 
while playing at the Red Bull. But the evidence is positive 
enough: (1) no raids were made by soldiers except on houses 
of public entertainment; (2) the rope-dancers needed the Bull 
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and its facilities in order to stage a show; (3) they hired Cox; 
and (4) Mercurius Democritus advertised the performance at 
the Red Bull in its issue of June 1-8. 

It seems to me misleading and indefensible to call (31) 
sonnets and histories ‘“‘“common terms for the ballads of the 
cultured which represented conventional love poetry and classic 
themes.’’ The phrase that I have italicized is a contradiction 
in terms: cultivated readers, almost without exception, sniffed 
at ballads in public, no matter how much they may have en- 
joyed them in private. Nor do I believe that ‘“‘the interest of 
the cultured’”’ in ballads had waned by 1580. Such ‘“‘cultured’’ 
people as were interested in them before 1580 kept their interest 
to the end. Jonson certainly, and (according to Halliwell- 
Phillipps) Shakespeare probably, wrote ballads. Both usually 
poke fun at ballads, which nevertheless they continually quote. 
A further misconception lies behind the statement (184) that 
“sonnet was an old literary term for ballad.” Instead, sonnet 
was the term for any short poem, especially a lyric, whether 
or not it was intended for singing; and its “literary” application 
to ballads was in most cases due to printers who can seldom 
have been “cultured.”” The New English Dictionary cites the 
title of Tottel’s Miscellany as the first use of sonnet, the four- 
teen-line lyric. Nevertheless, sonnets appears only in the title 
and head-lines of the Miscellany, and is a ‘‘mechanical appear- 
ance’’ for which the printer alone is responsible. That Tottel 
regarded sonnets as a synonym for songs appears to be certain. 

It is proper to speak (80) of Elderton’s “famous ballad”’ 
“The Pangs of Love,” but Mr. Baskervill is no doubt the only 
person ever to praise ‘‘Elderton’s famous ballad ‘Lenton stuff’”’ 
(47n.). To say (166) that “‘D’Urfey’s Pills was not published 
until late in the seventeenth century” is the more surprising be- 
cause the frequent references to the Pills are always to the sec- 
ond issue of the 1719-1720 edition. Some of the songs referred 
to had appeared in Henry Playford’s 1699, 1700, 1707, 1712, and 
1714 volumes; but D’Urfey’s name as editor can correctly be 
associated only with the two early eighteenth-century issues of 
1719-1720. It is dangerous to rely (179n.) on Collier’s Twenty- 
jive Old Ballads, a work based upon the notorious forged manu- 
script to which Collier so often refers in his Extracts. On the 
other hand, “‘The Cobler of Colchester’ (170) and “E. Hath 
my herte in holde”’ (255) will be found in Collier’s Broadside 
Black-letter Ballads of 1868. “A pleasant new Ballad, both 
merry and witty” (172) appears also in Wit and Drollery (1682), 
“A Dialogue Betwixt Tom and Dick’”’ (178) in Collier’s Zilus- 
trations of Early English Popular Literature, 11 (1863). In con- 
nection with Elderton’s lost ballad of “Come tit me” (53) 
attention might be called to the song in Dekker and Webster’s 
Northward Ho, I. i (‘Come tit me, come tat me, come throw a 
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kiss at me’’), and to Barnabe Rich’s assertion (The Irish Hub- 
bub, 1617, C2"), “she that can sing Come Tit me, Come Tat me 
... Why this is a Minion for a mans tooth.”’ “The Cheaters 
Cheated” is reprinted from Thomas Jordan’s Royal Arbor of 
1664; but it had occurred earlier (in 1659, if the Dictionary of 
National Biography may be trusted) in an issue of A Royal 
Arbor called A Rosary of Rarities Planted in a Garden of Poetry, 
n.d., pp. 34-55. One observes, too, that H.P.’s Lagquei Ridi- 
culosi, or Springes for Woodcocks is three times cited merely as 
Springs [sic] for Woodcocks, and Gayton’s Pleasant Notes upon 
Don Quixot(1654) makes five appearances under its caption-title 
Festivous Notes. 

It is only too easy to criticize, and the objections I have 
raised may seem trivial to other sympathetic readers. To 
avoid misunderstanding I wish to express distinctly my ad- 
miration for this learned book, which all serious students of 
the drama and of popular literature will find indispensable. 

Hyper E. ROLLINS 

Harvard University 





THE BooKkeE or Str THomas Moore: A Brstiotic Stupy. By 
Samuel A. Tannenbaum. Privately printed. The Tenny 
Press. Pp. vii, 135. New York, 1927. 


Probably no Elizabethan play has within the past quarter- 
century provided material for more effective scholarly study 
than has Sir Thomas Moore, the manuscript of which, numbered 
MS. Harley 7368, is to be found in the British Museum. This 
manuscript was first printed by Dyce as late as 1844. With 
little comment it was reprinted by Tucker Brooke in his 
Shakespeare Apocrypha in 1908, and again by the Malone 
Society in 1911, with a notable introduction by Dr. W. W. Greg. 
He first distinguished six separate hands in the manuscript, 
besides that of Sir Edmund Tylney, Master of the Revels. 
Owing largely to the acute and unflagging scholarship of Greg, 
two of these six hands, those of Anthony Munday, original 
author of the play, and Thomas Dekker, one of the revisers, 
have been clearly identified. That another part of the play is 
the autograph composition of Shakespeare has been argued 
strongly by Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, with the support 
of Greg, Pollard, Chambers, and others. In the volume under 
review Dr. Tannenbaum essays to identify the three other hands 
as those of Thomas Heywood, Henry Chettle, and Thomas 
Kyd, and also to fix the date of the play, and give reasons for 
its revision. 

Discussion of many details of Tannenbaum’s argument is 
prevented by limitations of space. The case he presents acutely 
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and argues with vigor, though not always with full justice to 
the opposition. Numerous facsimile reproductions of the differ- 
ent handwritings mentioned help materially to clarify the com- 
plex problem. Dr. Tannenbaum is most persuasive in presenting 
the claim of Chettle to a modest share in the revision. He has 
already convinced Greg that Hand A is Chettle’s and he will 
convince most readers. The case for Kyd is more difficult to 
prove and also more important, involving, as it does, Tannen- 
baum’s proposed date for the composition (1593), and his entire 
argument as to the original writing, revision, and suppression. 
Professor T. W. Baldwin’s excellent review of the volume in 
Modern Language Notes for May, 1928, presents new evidence 
as to the possible date of other writings in the same hand as C, 
evidence which practically overthrows Tannenbaum’s entire 
argument for Kyd and for the early date. There remains for 
examination the case presented for Heywood’s revision of two 
scenes of the play in what Greg denominated Hand B. 

Essentially Tannenbaum’s advocacy of Heywood’s author- 
ship rests on resemblances of Hand B to that of the extant 
manuscript of The Escapes of Jupiter (1611-1613?), generally 
accepted as Heywood’s and to that of The Captives (1624), 
conclusively shown by Professor A. C. Judson to be in Heywood’s 
autograph. These resemblances have been noted in print more 
than once by Greg, who was likewise impressed by certain differ- 
ences. Tannenbaum would explain these differences as due to 
chronology. The very necessity for explanation weakens the 
argument, which is further weakened if the play was written at 
the later date proposed by Baldwin. 

Peculiarities in the spelling of Hand B are not noticed by 
Dr. Tannenbaum, but they deserve notice. Be it kept in mind 
that B has used in revising Munday’s original play many lines 
without change in wording, but greatly changed in spelling. 
The spelling seems to be less conventional than Munday’s and 
yet fairly consistent, as the following table shows: 


Munday Hand B 
silence 
soules 
scorne 
enforced 
Aliens 
straungers 
fugitiues 
countrie 
iustice 
bonfires 
May 
Calender 
endaunger 
weele 


foorth 


Hand B 
silens 
sowles 
skorne 
inforsed 
alians 
strangers 
fugeteues 
cuntry 
Iustis 
bonefiers 
maye 
callinder 
indanger 
wele 


forthe 


Munday 
add 
resolution 
fire 
houses 
house 
these 
Moore 
houre 
receiu’de 
Councell 
fforce 
peace 
are 
head 
receiue 


ad 
Ressolutione 
fier 

howses 
howse 

theis 

more 

hower 
Risseude 
cownsell(2) 
forse 

pease 

ar 

hed 
Resseaue (Risseaue) 
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labour labor found fownde 
safetie saftie quenching quenshinge 
maire prooue proue, 
Maior { maier 
{maior 
Sheriffe shreue 
scape skape 


Generally, then, B seems to be fond of medial s and & rather 
than c, of @ rather than au, of ow rather than ou, of single 
vowels rather than diphthongs, and of the capital R. These 
peculiarities I have not found in examining Dr. Judson’s 
rotograph pages of The Captives, Heywood’s autograph play. 
In my judgment the case for Hey wood is not strong. 

The entire volume is beautifully printed on excellent paper. 
Though the study cannot be called a demonstration, it has 
apparently solved at least one of the problems of authorship, 
and contains other material for the unearthing and presentation 
of which Elizabethan scholars owe a distinct debt to Dr. Tan- 
nenbaum. 

RoBertT ADGER LAW 

The University of Texas 





Tre ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 1 HENRY VI IN RELATION 
TO SHAKESPEARE, MARLOWE, PEELE, AND GREENE. By 
Allison Gaw, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Eng- 
lish, University of Southern California. Published by the 
University of Southern California, 1926. Second edition, 
1927. Cloth $2.00. 


“It is the purpose of the first part of this study to assemble 
all the facts, internal and external, that may throw light upon 
the question of the date of original production of the play, 
including some peculiar features that have hitherto escaped 
notice as to the Elizabethan staging of the drama; and to employ 
these facts tosolve the problem of its date of original composition. 
We shall then discuss the original authorship of the play, the 
relation of Part I to 2 and 3 Henry VJ, the date and authorship 
of the revision, and the light that these throw upon Shakes- 
peare’s early theatrical affiliations”. So does Professor Gaw 
state his objectives. 

The first chapter, entitled ““The Fundamental Facts,” sums 
up, not only the accepted external facts concerning the date 
and authorship of 1 Henry VI, but also most of the author’s 
own main conclusions from alleged internal evidence woven in 
with these facts. In the second chapter, previous opinion is 
first given, centering around Fleay’s theories as to authorship 
and origin of the play, these theories being answered in detail, 
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the validity of the answers depending on the one hand upon 
our own critical opinion as to authorship; on the other, upon 
what theory we hold as to the company relationships at the time. 
Then follows Professor Gaw’s own interpretation of company 
ownership of plays, and company relations. But the conclusions 
of both Professor Gaw and Mr. Fleay rest on a false theory of 
the ownership of these plays. They had come by regular busi- 
ness process into the hands of Edward Alleyn by 1592, and did 
not belong to the companies acting them at the Rose.' If so, 
we can neither say with Fleay that / Henry V7 must have come 
from the Queen’s before 1592, nor with Professor Gaw that 
it had not so come. As a matter of fact, there seems to be no 
direct evidence from company connections as to whether / 
Henry VI was originally written for Strange’s in 1592, or whether 
it was rewritten from an old play. 

For constructive argument, Professor Gaw proposes to 
prove (1) that there was at first no connection between J and 
2 Henry VI, (2) that the successful elements in the play in 
1592 were not the result of revision, and (3) that elements in the 
original basis of the play were added in 1592, the ultimate con- 
clusion from these three deductions to be ‘‘that the strikingly 
successful J Henry VI of 1592 was then new in the fullest sense 
of the term.” As a basis for argument, the play is analyzed 
into its component main elements, which are found to be three: 
(1) the Talbot story, (2) the Gloucester-Winchester rivalry, 
and (3) the York-Somerset rivalry. To these three main 
elements is admitted a subordinate plot thread, which concerns 
preparation for the marriage of Henry VI to Margaret. Minor 
it may be to us; yet so to represent it is to do violence both to 
chronicle play traditions and to Elizabethan dramatic ideas. 
In these chronicle plays, the titular sovereign does not nec- 
essarily dominate his namesake play. For instance, Henry IV 
does not fare very well in this respect even in the first part of 
Shakespeare’s play of that name. In the second part, the King 
still more baldly approaches mere enveloping action. Similarly, 
Henry VI never at any place really dominates the action of 
any one of the plays of his trilogy. Nevertheless, he is the 
nucleus around whom the trilogy is built. While he does not 
direct events in the first part, yet everything is supposedly 
done in his name; it is truly a Henry VI play. Too, since Profes- 
sor Gaw claims that The Seven Deadly Sins was put on as a 
Henry VI play to satisfy the demand raised by this first part, 
he thereby is forced to assume that this first part was already 
in 1592 a Henry VI play. The part of the reign allotted to 
this first part is clearly and pointedly Henry’s minority, the 
fitting ending of which was the arrangements for his marriage. 

1 Baldwin, T. W. Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean Company, 
pp. 292n, 327 ff. 
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Thus, according to Elizabethan ideas, the marriage is not a 
mere externality thrust into a Talbot play, but the necessary 
ending of this part of the enveloping action. Besides, an Eliza- 
bethan found a marriage a very satisfactory ending to a play, 
whether all events had tended in that direction or not. This 
marriage is about as well tied in with the remainder of the 
play as is that of Henry V. 

But to return, Professor Gaw contends that the Talbot 
thread must have been in the original version of the play, since 
he finds that it occupies or presupposes sixteen out of twenty- 
seven scenes of the play. Since the death of Talbot forms the 
inevitable conclusion of this thread, some form of the death 
scenes, referred to by Nashe, must also have been in the orig- 
inal play. These contentions would seem to be fundamentally 
sound; but they do not indicate that this thread has not been 
more or less thoroughly revised. Some master may in 1592 by 
the laying on of his hands have brought the previously dead 
Talbot scenes to life and to the height of popularity. 

The next contention is that there was at first no connection 
between I Henry VI and the remainder of the trilogy. The 
marriage sub-plot is considered to be the only connecting link, 
and it is proposed to prove that this is a later insertion. The 
first point is that while in the remainder of the play Henry 
is spoken of and treated as a child, yet in these marriage scenes 
he was, according to history, twenty-two, and seems to be so 
thought of. The inference is that these marriage scenes are 
a later conception. But the actual historical time alloted to 
the play was from the ninth month to the twenty-second year of 
Henry’s life. Either the dramatist must represent him at differ- 
ent stages of life by different actors, or must decide on some 
definite stage, and reshape events to conform. According to 
Professor Gaw’s own theory, the first dramatist juggled events 
so as to represent Henry as “a boy of some thirteen years.”’ 
Unless there really is some definite fact, which I have over- 
looked, for this specific age of thirteen for Henry VI, then we 
have no evidence that the latter was represented as a boy, nor 
consequently that the later scenes in which he is thought of as 
a very young man are interpolations. 

Professor Gaw then states as a known fact that 1 Henry VI 
was presented as an isolated play in 1592 and 1593, and that 
“It may be regarded as absolutely certain that Strange’s Men 
did not have plays including the material of either 2 or 3 Henry 
VI at this time.” I know of no facts to warrant such a state- 
ment. On the contrary, I think the records referred to contain 
conclusive evidence that more than one part of Henry VI was 
being performed in this period, though there is not space for 
the presentation of that evidence here. 

Next, emphasis is given to the alleged fact that the marriage 
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scenes of the end of Henry VI are only the link that connects 
the play with 2 Henry VI, not the natural ending of the former 
play. That fallacy we have examined above. 

In conclusion of this thread of the argument, Professor 
Gaw points out marks of Shakespeare’s authorship in these 
scenes. But even if Shakespeare’s authorship be proved, 
that fact does not itself prove that these scenes are an insertion 
later than 1592, unless we know first that Shakespeare had 
nothing to do with the play till later. Professor Gaw, relying 
on his supposed fact that only 1 Henry VI was performed by 
Strange’s men before February 1, 1593, concludes that 2 
Henry VI did not come to them till later. Then, since he 
infers that the end scenes of 1 Henry VI have meaning only 
as preparation for part two, they must have been inserted 
later than February 1, 1593. If, however, his fact be false, 
as I think it certainly is, then this conclusion is also false. 

Finally, Professor Gaw comes to his third main point, 
that elements in the original basis of the play were added 
in 1592. This the author hopes to prove by “a very unusual 
feature in the original staging of the play.”” His argument is 
that the turret’s top used as the scene of Salisbury’s death 
is the turret above the stage of the theatre, where the trumpet 
sounded for the play, etc.; and that the Rose was the first 
theatre to have such a turret, it having been added by Henslowe 
in 1592. He first appeals to the surviving maps on which 
representations of these theatres occur. He finds no turrets 
in Norden’s map of 1593, does find them in Delaram’s map 
of about 1603, does not find them in the map by Hondius 
in 1610, but finds them in three later maps. Because Norden 
does not place turrets on his representations of theatrical 
buildings, Professor Gaw contends that these buildings at the 
time the map was made had no turrets. By the same logic, 
we should need to conclude that because Hondius did not 
represent these same turrets in 1610, they had been removed 
since Delaram’s map of about 1603, and had again been re- 
placed before Visscher’s map represented them again in 1616. 
Norden and Hondius simply did not represent these or similar 
details. Consequently, the absence of turrets from their draw- 
ings does not indicate that these turrets did not at that time 
exist. Nor do we know from Henslowe’s accounts that he 
tinkered a turret to the Rose early in 1592. We have no valid 
evidence, then, either that Henslowe added a turret to the Rose 
in 1592, or that the Rose had the first turret to be built. 

To these arguments is added the further one that 2 Tam- 
burlaine, which presumably was performed originally either 
at the Theatre or Curtain, has scenes which would not have 
permitted of a turret to the theatre. But the turrets are re- 
ferred to nevertheless: 
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So burne the turrets of this cursed towne. 


If “‘turrets’”’ is not the technical name for the turret of the 
theater, then Professor Gaw’s main proof that 1 Henry VI uses 
this theatrical appendage is void. But if it is the technical name, 
then the thing seems to have been in existence in some theater by 
1587-8. Of course, I can’t believe the actors actually burned 
their turret each time 2 Tamburlaine was performed; that is, 
the term must at times refer to something else than the theater 
turret, and consequently may so refer in / Henry VI. Incident- 
ally, the iron grating of the latter play evidently served to 
protect the actors’ persons from the stoppled cannon, and pre- 
sumably was also intended to protect their property. From 
this examination, then, it appears probable that we are no fur- 
ther along in our knowledge of the date of 1 Henry VI than 
we were before. 

There is not space to analyze the detailed and intricate 
arguments by which Professor Gaw would apportion the author- 
ship of 1 Henry VI between Marlowe, Peele, Shakespeare (two 
revisions), and two other authors, who are queried as Greene 
and Nashe. I can only record that my own unpublished 
divison and attribution, made some dozen years ago, disagrees 
about as completely with Professor Gaw’s as is well possible 
without deliberate intent. Here, unquestionably, is much 
commendably hard work on this problem, coupled with great 
fertility of hypothesis; but it does not seem likely that the 
solution proposed will prove to be the ultimate one. 

T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 





STUDIES in SHAKESPEARE, MILTON, and Donne. By Members 
of the English Department of the University of Michigan. 
University of Michigan Publications, Language and Literature, 
vol. 1. New York, 1925. 


This series of studies by a group, which at the time of writing 
was a part of the English faculty of the University of Michigan, 
is already four years old. In noticing the collection at this time, 
it is impossible to refrain from taking into consideration other 
works of a similar nature which have since appeared. 

Professor Campbell contributes two studies of Shakespeare’s 
earlier work in a medium which later was to produce that re- 
markable development we have come to call ‘romantic com- 
edy.”” Professor Campbell’s studies seem to lean too heavily 
upon Italian and too little upon English source-material and 
ideas. To say this of these two studies in no way invalidates 
their importance as indicators of the close similarity between 
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the earlier Italian and the Elizabethan dramatic modes. But 
it is not clear from these studies that Shakespeare was an actual 
English innovator with respect to the Italian influences Pro- 
fessor Campbell points out. Perhaps more work is needed to 
determine just how far Shakespeare ever drew directly upon 
foreign sources and ideas. And certainly these studies are highly 
indicative of the need for such investigation. 

The two studies by Professor Hanford, the first of Milton’s 
youth and his early mental development, and the second of his 
later years and their literary fruit, inevitably invite comparison 
with the somewhat similar studies of Pattison, Raleigh, Trent, 
and, more recently, those of Saurat and Grierson. Not that the 
material or the point of attack is quite the same in any of these, 
but the general tone of such essays as these by Professor 
Hanford necessarily becomes of an evaluatively critical nature. 
Thus, comparison with other works of a similar nature creeps 
in. Between these two essays belongs the very recent work of 
Professor Grierson. And without a consideration of that work, 
a true estimate of Samson Agonistes as an expression of Milton’s 
own life and his attitude toward that life can scarcely be made. 

Perhaps the chief value of Professor Hanford’s essays is their 
indication, discernible if not strongly marked, of a new con- 
ception of Milton which must gradually arise during this 
century. Professor Hanford’s reluctance to depict Milton in 
complete and sharp relief is in pleasing contrast to Professor 
Saurat’s refreshing but somewhat distorted portayal of a few 
years ago. As a matter of fact, the so-called “new” Milton 
must wait upon new knowledge of the poet and a greater and 
more careful analysis of existing knowledge. Professor Han- 
ford’s work in the first of these two essays is admirably tempered 
by such analysis. The second essay is perhaps less convincing. 

The study of Shakespeare’s punctuation by Professor 
Fries is the kind of work we have come to expect of that re- 
markable grammarian-lexicographer. The method employed 
in this study carries its own reward—and its own limitations. 
To invoke the current understanding of punctuation in the 
Elizabethan age perhaps implies, however, an actually ex- 
haustive investigation of all the extant statements regarding 
punctuation which the Elizabethans have left us. 

The concluding essay in the volume, Professor Bredvold’s, 
is a richly suggestive and thought provoking discussion of the 
texture of Donne’s religious thought. Professor Bredvold has 
blocked out enough material for a book of a dozen or more 
chapters. It is to be hoped that the elaboration of this present 
suggestive sketch will some day appear. 


HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 
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Devutscu-OsTERREICHISCHE LITERATURGESCHICHTE. Ein Hand- 
buch zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung in Osterreich- 
Ungarn. Unter Mitwirkung hervorragender Fachgenossen 
nach dem Tode von Willibald Nagl und Jakob Zeidler her- 
ausgegeben von Eduard Castle. Dritter (Schluss-) Band: 
Von der Méarzrevolution bis sur Novemberrevolution, 1848- 
1918.—1.—4. Abteilung: Neuabsolutismus und erste Ver- 
fassungsversuche, 1848-1866. Carl Fromme. Wien, 1927. 
Pp. 640. 

The four recently published numbers of the Deutsch- 
Osterreichische Literaturgeschichte deal with the period from 
1848 to 1866 on 592 pp. The last 47 pp. of number 4 are devoted 
to the next period, 1866-1890, which will be continued in num- 
ber 5, to be published soon. 

As the title indicates, the term ‘““German-Austrian” is used 
in the manner of the literary historians of the old Monarchy, 
referring to German literature in Austria and Hungary. 
Since the Germans in Austria-Hungary belonged to various 
tribes and groups, which, through historical accidents, had 
come under the rule of the Hapsburgs, this work does not 
offer real ““Stammesliteratur,”’ as the legend on the cover seems 
to announce. German literary critics tend to neglect literary 
production in Austria, treating only those whom they regard 
as the greatest authors of the Eastern Empire. This fact 
explains that “lack of preparatory work” is one of the main 
difficulties which the editor and the contributors had to over- 
come. It is laudable that at last Austrian scholars make up for 
the long felt need by publishing this first complete German- 
Austrian history of literature. German textbooks published 
in the United States often show a certain lack of consideration 
for Austrian literature. They may contain a map of ‘‘Ger- 
many after the War,” which offers to the student a compre- 
hensive picture of the new German Republic, but does not 
give fully the German settlements outside of the boundaries 
of Germany. In this way a number of German provinces and 
cities are left unnoted which play a not unimportant réle in 
German intellectual life. On these maps the well-reputed uni- 
versities of Innsbruck and Graz are frequently omitted, Bozen, 
the place where a monument stands as a claim to Walther’s 
birth-place, is usually missing, and the home of Oskar von 
Wolkenstein, Ulrich von Liechtenstein, Lenau, Gilm, Stifter, 
Rosegger, Rilke and many other famous writers is graphically 
not distinguished from France or Poland. If the Germans of 
Austria and Hungary followed the example set by the Swiss 
and Alsatian Germans, who point at their dialectic peculiari- 
ties and their partly separate history in order to establish 
special nationalities for themselves, tribal particularism could 
justify a differential treatment. The Germans of the former 
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Double-Monarchy, however, cling fervently to their inherited 
nationality even at the present time. 

In 1911, the reviewer tried to call the attention of the public 
to certain Austrian writers in a book of essays which bore the 
title Osterreicher. Ferdinand Kiirnberger, Alexander Freiherr 
von Warsberg, and Jakob Julius David were the three outstand- 
ing figures among the dead authors to whom he wished to do 
justice. In spite of their evident importance they had been 
almost forgotten. The foregoing list could easily be increased 
by a score of other excellent writers, who certainly would hold 
a better place in the history of literature if they had been from 
Germany instead of Austria. Unfortunately, also this specific- 
ally Austrian history of literature in the numbers being dis- 
cussed succumbs to the traditional undervaluation of certain 
Austrians, as e.g. of Kiirnberger, Meissner, Schindler. 

The various chapters are written by experts in their re- 
spective fields, a fact which in general assures expert work. 
Nevertheless, the monographic character of this work entails 
certain repetitions, as well as occasional contradictory state- 
ments, these where personal taste or political conviction among 
the contributors are at variance. Contradictory judgment is 
especially noticeable in the case of authors with pronounced 
Catholic sentiment or journalists of political partisanship. 
Moreover, several contributors have a rather unfriendly at- 
titude towards Jewish writers. All this, however, impairs only 
details and does no real harm to the publication, which, en- 
riched by hundreds of illustrations and pictures, first-hand 
material throughout, shows a tremendous task mastered with 
remarkable skill. 

The first chapter deals with the struggle for the position of 
the Germans in the state from 1848 to 1866 (pp. 1-12). The 
editor, arranging the work according to political periods, 
a procedure seemingly inevitable in Austrian history of liter- 
ature, goes too far in this chapter by marking even the tran- 
sitory changes in the Austrian constitution. A general treat- 
ment with reference to the literary development of this period 
would be of greater usefulness. The present book explains the 
Austrian variety of German culture as a result of chiefly 
racial and political influences. Consequently, the social back- 
ground of literary movements, of the various groups of writers, 
and of the individual authors is usually not given at all. To 
mention just a few of the most striking instances where a 
sociological explanation would seem necessary: the anti- 
German remarks of Prince Friedrich Schwarzenberg (pp. 4f.) 
and the mockery with which Zerboni and Vivenot were ridiculed 
as “‘black and yellow” people (p. 224) are not made clear to 
the uninformed reader. This, therefore, may be added: When- 
ever in Austrian history no sign of a tendency towards German- 
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ization could be found, the Imperial Court, and most of the 
noblemen, as well as all circles sensing their future in the 
strength of a government which stands above all the nation- 
alities of the Monarchy were Pan-Austrian and used the black 
and yellow flag as their symbol. The nationalists among the 
score of different peoples and many liberal-minded citizens 
scorned these Pan-Austrian circles and considered them as 
mere opportunists who denied their own nationality in order 
to please the government. Prince Schwarzenberg was, in op- 
position to his peer, the poet Count Auersperg, primarily a 
Pan-Austrain aristocrat, having no preference for the German- 
Austrians, to whom he belonged by race and language. 

In the editor’s “Reform of Instruction” (pp. 12-16) we find 
a good account of higher instruction in Austria in its adaptation 
to the standards of the German school system. The chapter 
on “Philosophy” (pp. 17-48) by Dr. C. Siegel is a profound piece 
of work in which Austrian philosophy is traced back to its begin- 
ning in the 19th centuryand is followed down to the present time. 
Bernhard Bolzano and Anton Ginther were the thinkers who in- 
augurated distinctly Austrian schools, the former basing his 
system on Leibnitz, whose teaching he developed further, the 
latter doing the same with Descartes. Then Leopold Rembold 
introduced Herbart, who controlled Austrian thinking in the 
middle of the 19th century. The famous jurist, Joseph Unger, 
represented Hegelian ideas, while August Smetana tried to com- 
bine Hegelianism with Herbartianism. The close connection be- 
tween pre-Kantian—especially Leibnitz’—philosophy and Her- 
bart’s doctrines made this development possible. Siegel gives as a 
reason for Herbart’s predominance the Austrian law which 
formerly prohibited the teaching of Kantian philosophy. 
However, this measure could not have had such a far-reaching 
influence. It is the Austrian mind itself which works in a direction 
somewhat differing from the trend of Kantian thinking. This 
is especially evident in aesthetics, where Robert v. Zimmer- 
mann, Eduard Hanslick, Joseph Nahlowsky, Theodor Vogt, 
and others, in contrast to the positions held by Kant, Schiller, 
and Hegel, modified Herbart’s more purely artistically con- 
ceived objective-formal doctrine. Other followers of Herbart, 
discussed in this chapter, are F. K. Lott, Franz Exner, W. F. 
Volkmann, Otto Willmann, and, to a certain extent, also 
Ernst Mach and Alois Riehl, as well as Sigmund Freud and 
Hermann Swoboda. A. Riehl turned entirely to Kant, and so 
did Johannes Volkelt, Hieronymus Lorm, Robert Reininger. 
Disciples of Riehl are Hugo Spitzer and B. Carneri. The great 
phenomenalistic philosopher, Ernst Mach, influenced Wahle, 
Stéhr, Jersualem, while Siegel and Ewald are opposed to him. 
Weininger also belongs to the second group. Strangely, W. Jeru- 
salem, the only Austrian representative of American prag- 
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matism, is characterized simply as a follower of Wundt and 
Mach. From this chapter it is apparent that the temperamental 
Austrians, full of enthusiasm for nature and all beautiful 
things in life and art, contributed their share in the most ab- 
stract regions of thought. 

“German Philology” (pp. 48-89) by Dr. J. Kérner and 
“Dialect Study” (pp. 89-95) by Dr. A. Pfalz gives an account 
of Austrian scholarship in Germanic philology, literature, and 
folklore, also here going beyond the period of eighteen years 
originally set for these numbers. Though a formidable roster 
of names appears in this chapter, some of the more important 
ones have been omitted, as e.g. O. E. Deutsch, Kiirnberger’s 
spiritual Boswell, S. M. Prem, the expert in Tyrolese literature, 
or V. v. Geramb, the Styrian folklorist. 

Material hitherto not used is employed in the chapters 
dealing with the theatre: “Reform of the Court Theatre” 
(pp. 96-106) by Dr. A. v. Weilen, “‘Laube in Vienna’”’ (pp. 
106-114) by Dr. F. Kainz, “Hebbel in Vienna” (pp. 114- 
129) by Dr. R. Findeis, and “The Popular Theatre” (pp. 
312-344) by Dr. F. Hadamowsky. From these chapters we 
learn that the spirit of the liberal centralists superseded the 
aristocratic tendencies of the old Court Theatre chiefly through 
Laube’s directorship. This reform of the Court Theatre 
supported the liberalization and democratization of public 
opinion at a period of ruthless, absolute rule. The trend of 
German dramatic production, however, was not affected by 
the local struggles and changes in the ‘“‘Burgtheater”’ in Vienna, 
since a great playwright was missing. Hebbel’s participation 
in Viennese art did not amount to a great deal, for he remained 
a stranger to the Austrian capital and could not gain the in- 
fluence commensurate to his creative power. Dr. Hadamowsky 
uses old programs and’ records, found in the archives of the 
Viennese theatres to show the great change of taste as the re- 
sult of the ethnical shifting of the population. The addition 
to the adult population in Vienna before 1848 was of West- 
Germanic and Alpine extraction. After the revolution, however, 
Czechs and Polish Jews came to the metropolis, and conse- 
quently the conventional types of the Suabian girl and others 
were replaced on the stage by the Czech maid, the Polish 
Jew, etc. Thus, the Slavic and Semitic immigration changed the 
characters of the popular play. Step by step, the interest in the 
traditional Viennese folk play diminished and made way to 
something more appealing to the Jews as the most ardent theatre- 
goers, namely the Parisian operetta. In this way, the Eastern 
Jewish immigration almost entirely crowded out the folk play. 

Except for occasional remarks in different chapters we do 
not find a sufficient explanation for the Austrian enthusiasm 
for the stage. Therefore, a word must be said about the reasons 
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why the theatre played such an outstanding part in Austrian 
life. The underlying feature is the love of the South-Germans 
for dramatic art. In fact, even the villages of Upper Bavaria 
and of the German speaking Alpine countries frequently have 
stages of their own, sometimes attaining great fame through 
their wandering player troupes or through local theatre festi- 
vals. In Vienna, as the oldest, largest, and richest capital 
of the South-German race, this natural inclination toward the 
stage brought about the most splendid results. The leading 
Austrian society, consisting chiefly of the highest aristocratic 
families, was monarchistic and Catholic, but otherwise entirely 
free from political leanings. Military and civil officialdom 
adapted itself to the standard of these social strata in regard 
to the mental and social attitude. Theatre, music, and sport 
became the chief interest. The middle-classes imitated this 
fashionable behavior, turning it into real love for theatre and 
music. Finally, all Vienna, as well as the provincial cities and - 
towns, looked upon the stage as the highest good in life. The 
abolutistic Austrian government promoted this sentiment, 
which served as an outlet for every emotion, and in this way 
dangerous political thoughts of the middle-classes were led into 
different channels. 

In the “Dramatists” (pp. 129-151), by the editor and Dr. 
G. Doublier, only meagre imitations of better works could be 
treated. “The Wolterdrama”’ is very characteristic for this 
period in which the playwrights worked out theatrical effects 
for great actors, especially for the most famous heroine of that 
time, Mme. Wolter. 

It would appear as if in this book the connection between 
the intense interest for the stage on the one hand and both 
character and function of the Austrian press on the other, is 
not sufficiently emphasized. Inasmuch as every day conversa- 
tion dealt with the theatre and with concerts in the same fashion 
as it did elsewhere with the weather, the feuilleton columns 
became as important as the events in the realm of art. Even 
the editorials were influenced by the feuilleton style and latterly 
were written in an artistic, often somewhat artificial manner. 
However the borrowings of the Viennese press from Parisian 
prototypes by the founders of modern Viennese journalism are 
adequately brought out as is also the effect of the political 
oppression, which permitted only hidden allusions in relatively 
unsuspected columns. Both factors worked in the.same direc- 
tion: to give to the Viennese newspaper style the brilliant touch 
which characterizes it down to the present time. 

The chapter on “Productive Criticism” (pp. 152-162) un- 
fortunately leaves much to be desired. Dr. E. Horner deals 
exclusively with Kiirnberger, attempting a comprehensive treat- 
ment of that particular author. Horner depicts the great 
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journalist’s stern political conviction and his experience as 
an exile, omitting his outstanding ability to popularize phil- 
osophy in ordinary feuilletons. Besides, in this local history of 
literature which devotes more than five pages to, Johann Ne- 
pomuk Bachmayr, a dramatist of no account, and in a chapter 
that spends twenty-two lines on Kiirnberger’s poorest work, 
the play Catilina, only twenty-eight lines are given to a super- 
ficial treatment of this writer’s fascinating, unique novel 
Das Schloss der Frevel, which Kiirnberger himself called the 
treasure of his life. This would have been the place to do justice 
to a hitherto neglected Austrian writer and to raise him from 
the rank of a journalist to that of a creative mind. 

In the chapter on “Descriptions of Viennese Manners and 
Morals” (pp. 345-352) by G. A. Ressel a literary species is 
treated which arouses great interest from the viewpoint of the 
history of civilization. Two writers of the 18th century, Johann 
Pezzl and Joseph Richter, founded it, and Ignaz Franz Castelli 
is the most important one among their earlier successors. As 
the best decriptive writer of this genre in the second half of 
the 19th century we find the talented Friedrich Schlégl. 

In ‘The Press” (pp. 353-393) by the editor and G. A. Ressel 
an account is first given of the development of the Austrian 
newspapers from 1774 to 1868, and of the changes in their 
legal status. Then the leading newspapers are characterized. 
The humorous satirical magazines are allotted too detailed a 
treatment. 

The only bright spot among “The Lyrical and Aphoristical 
Poets” of the period from 1848 to 1866 (pp. 196-236), by Dr. 
K. Wache, the editor and others, is Friedrich Fiirst von Schwar- 
zenberg, a wonderful old-Austrian figure who rightly referred 
to himself as a mercenary, and yet deserved Hebbel’s judgment 
that he was “an extremely important man” (p. 205). He took 
part in a number of wars in Europe and Africa and wrote the 
memoirs of this romantic life in a singular and brilliant manner. 
For the period of ‘“‘Neo-absolutism”’ (1851 to 1860) the work 
presents for the first time a classification from an artistic point 
of view: “Spiatbiedermeierzeit” with tendency toward “Welt- 
schmerz”’ and historical sense. The long list of poets, i.e. 
poetically inclined officials, officers, and journalists, indulged 
in the “Epigonentum” which is so characteristic of that period 
in Austria. One of the few real talents, Ferdinand Sauter, 
wasted his lyrical gift in a degraded life. At the time of the 
“Attempts at a Constitution,” from 1860 to 1866, a less oppres- 
sive censorship permitted the expression of national feeling, and 
a more realistic poetry began. Nevertheless, the level of poetic 
production was not raised. Cajetan Cerri, Emil Kuh (who, 
however, is important as a Hebbel-biographer), W. v. Met- 
zerich, J. Weil, A. Silberstein, etc., attained local fame. 
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The “Viennese Popular Songs” (pp. 237-242) by Dr. R. 
Wolkan do not belong to literature in the strictest sense but 
are inherent in Viennese life. Therefore B. Moser, J. First, 
and K. Kampf, as well as A. Betz, K. Wendt, and J. Ernst 
—men who were extremely popular at their time—deserve the 
few pages devoted to them, but no more. 

“The Catholic Literary Movement” (pp. 243-272) by Dr. 
W. Ohl offers among other well-drawn portraits that of Cardinal 
v. Rauscher, one of the most influential Austrians of that period 
and a good scholar and writer. 

“Robert Hamerling” (pp. 163-195), one of the most ambi- 
tious poets that ever existed, finds a very good biographer in 
Dr. K. Wache. This critic is not blinded by local patriotism, 
and thus avoids the overestimation of Hamerling which is 
usual in Austria. And yet, he is able to appreciate the unques- 
tionably superb qualities of this unusual figure in literature, 
romantic classicist, super-nationalist and believer in naturalism. 

“The Novel” of that period is very skilfully sketched by 
Dr. A. Grund (pp. 272-287). Passionate interest in the political 
struggles after 1848 superseded all poetical feeling, and a care- 
lessness of style prevailed. Miss Grund attributes a certain 
value to Adolf Bauerle, the well-known author of many Vien- 
nese local stories and plays, as well as to Moritz Reich and 
A. J. Schindler, both ancestors of the prolific and excellent 
Austrian short-story writing of later times. The rapid growth 
of the “Kolportageroman”’ is explained by French influence. 
Actually, it is due to the over-hasty development of Vienna into 
a world metropolis and the resultant poor taste, in matters of 
art, of the great masses. Authors and publishers were only too 
ready to yield to the public demand. 

“The Stories of the Alpine Homeland” (pp. 287-311) were 
collected from scattered magazines and forgotten calendars by 
Dr. R. Latzke. This literary species is traced back to the moral- 
izing story for the country-folks in the 18th century. Then 
followsits poetical development during the period of romanticism 
and its climax in the realistic social peasant story. The gradual 
introduction of local color through the efforts of the provincial 
writers—in contrast to the general indefinite character of the 
village-story by city-authors—is another interesting feature of 
this essay. Among others we find a special treatment of A. 
Silberstein, Schindler, Stelzhamer, K. A. Kaltenbrunner, and , 
M. Felder. The last named, an Alemannic-Austrian peasant 
and novelist, seems to deserve the greatest possible attention. 
To the numerous Rosegger-specialists the investigation of the 
influence of Bodgorschek and Fr. Steinebach on that great 
Styrian peasant-author is suggested. 

“‘The Literature in the Provinces” (pp. 394-592) is a colorful 
representation of small literary centers and of outposts of Ger- 
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man civilization. Upper Austria is worth mentioning chiefly 
for her dialect-poets, especially for F. Stelzhamer. Strange to 
say, Stephan Fadinger, the hero of the last peasant revolt, 
still living in the memory of his people as a figure like Tell or 
Andreas Hofer, has not yet found a bard measuring up to 
his importance.— Salzburg’s barrenness in the literary field may 
be excused for the contributions of this district to music.— In 
the period treated here, Styria, as well as Carinthia and Carniola, 
have little to offer.— Tyrol produced Adolf Pichler and Christian 
Schneller, while at that time the before mentioned Felder was 
working in Vorarlberg.— The very intelligent German and Jew- 
ish population of Bohemia gave to literature Joseph Rank, 
Moritz Hartmann, Leopold Kompert, and Alfred Meissner, ail 
of whom, with the exception of the last one, are intimately 
portrayed. Meissner’s fate ought to have been told since it does 
not seem justified to presuppose even the knowledge of striking 
incidents in a publication which is intended not only for the 
professional reader but also for the public at large. Moreover 
Dr. Latzke, though one of the fittest contributors, shares the 
traditional disregard for this Austrian story-teller, who un- 
doubtedly in his better works can thrill his audience with- 
out becoming commonplace and inartistic—— Hieronymus 
Lorm is the pride of Moravia, while Galicia, Bucovina, and 
Croatia-Slavonia are interesting merely for their unusual mix- 
ture of Germanic and Slavic civilizations, to which a strong 
Jewish strain is added in the Northern countries.—In Hungary 
(treated by Dr. B. v. Pukdnszky) chiefly a mutual exchange of 
poetical and cultural values of the Magyars and Germans took 
place, Siebenbiirgen and Banat producing literature of mere 
local interest. 

On the whole, the “Deutsch-Osterreichische Literaturge- 
schichte’”’ deserves recognition not only on account of its unique 
place among literary histories but also as an extraordinary work 
of a popular, yet strictly scientific character. Its errors and 
imperfections, which have been amply discussed, are outbal- 
anced by its numerous advantages in point of plan and wealth 
of invaluable detail. 

ERICH VON SCHROETTER 


Northwestern University, Evanston 





FARMS AND FANES OF ANCIENT NoRWAyY. The Place-Names of 
a Country Discussed in their Bearings on Social and Religious 
History. By Magnus Olsen. Oslo, 1928. Pp. XIV-349. 
H. Aschehoug & Co. 


This appears as Vol. IX in the publications of The Institute 
for Comparative Research in the History of Culture in Oslo, 
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before which body it was delivered as a course of ten lectures in 
Sept. 1926. It is a study of one form of prehistoric settlement, 
namely the ancestral family-farm and the patriarchal family. 
In his presentation the author places the emphasis throughout 
upon the farm and the family as a part of an environment and 
as part of the history of a settlement. Thus the place-name and 
its meaning is not here the central thing, as in the traditional 
book on place-names; but of course the linguistic aspect, the 
original meaning of the name, is always the point of departure, 
the necessary first step before one can proceed further at all. 
The author has selected a group of name-types that are es- 
pecially important, not only linguistically but also because 
they, more than other names, reflect eras of settlement and 
stages of culture. He is dealing with names and places and 
families around which the social and religious life in the various 
regions have centered; he is dealing with communities, that have 
existed in unbroken continuity from ancient times. The author 
believes that dwelling-place names should come first in the 
study of the place-names of a country, for they can tell us more 
directly about human activity; they give us the key, as it were, 
to the life of the prehistoric settlement. Thus his book becomes 
an introduction the prehistoric age from the earliest time that 
human settlement is evidenced in place-names. Thisit is possible 
to do in Norway, or at any rate to make a beginning in that 
direction, because of the vast corpus of place-names that have 
there been gathered and classified, and in part scientifically 
studied, since the work was launched by the founder of such 
studies, Olaf Rygh, sixty years ago. : 
Note. In his preface, p. XII, Professor voices an appeal to 
“every civilized country to give to the world its place-name 
material—first of all the dwelling-place names and the other old 
names of any kind—in a work paid for by grants from govern- 
ments, academic institutions, or private associations.” It may 
be added here, that in Sweden and Germany such collecting of 
material, and investigations of particular regions have been 
carried on for a long time, and is perhaps in nearly the same 
stage of advancement as in Norway; and much has been done 
in Denmark. Also England, Holland and France, have made a 
beginning; in England systematic studies are being carried on, 
by the English Place-Name Society, the work being done county 
by county. The author emphasizes the desirability of beginning 
the work everywhere as soon as possible. To quote him: “‘it 
is full of promise for a deepening of our insight into the earliest 
history of Europe..... More light will also be thrown on the 
conditions of settlement, seen in its relation to industrial, social, 
and political life through the ages. .... Comparative place- 
name studies are in reality comparative research into the 
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civilizations of the world.” And he would have place-name 
studies organized internationally. 

It would be interesting to review somewhat fully this excel- 
lent book, but I shall content myself with a few further remarks. 
An introductory lecture on “Settled Districts and Lines of 
Travel,” pp. 1-28, is followed by two on “The Farm,”’ pp. 29-60, 
and The Farm-Names, pp. 61-89. To select one point here, 
Olsen shows that settlements of the village type, as in Denmark, 
Sweden, and Germany, for example, are not found in Norway 
(p. 51). We find exclusively the single farm, but not necessarily 
the one-man farm. “The characteristics of the single farm, as it 
appears at the dawn of history, decidedly point to the ancient 
family-farm as its origin.”” And in the chapter on the farm- 
names he shows that the family farm is a typical partriarchal 
institution (cf. the relatively modern patriarchal families in 
Russia, for example). It is well-known among students of the 
subject that certain types of names are especially important; of 
such names those ending in -stadir and -rud are considered in 
Lecture IV, in -land, in Lecture V, those in -seér and -heimr in 
Lecture VI, finally the most ancient names, those in -vim and 
uncompounded names denoting locality, in Lecture VII. There 
follows a lecture on Parish-names, and one on temples and holy 
places; the Xth Lecture entitled “The Great Sanctuaries.— 
Mythical Poetry,” pp. 298-334, is an attempt to define the 
centers of pre-Christian religious worship and to point out some 
ways in which the story of the place-names seems to throw light 
in significant ways upon the myths and the poetry of the Eddas. 

Further it is shown how social conditions are reflected in the 
farm-name, that certain types of names are to be traced back 
to an old class of allodial farmers, and others to the lower 
classes. And it is shown how parish names are related to the 
names of the allodial farms; that 850 of the 950 ecclesiastical 
parishes of the last two centuries of the Middle Ages are derived 
from the names of such allodial farms, and such upper-class 
centers of social institutions. To the linguistic student the un- 
compounded names are of special interest, large numbers of 
them have not been explained, and are not explainable on the 
basis of known ON works or modern dialectal forms; cf. Avdem 
is Lesja, which is compared with OE eafod, “strength,” or the 
name Fadum (Fadheimr) in Sem (cf. Goth. faba, “‘fence’’). 

On p. 197 some names are mentioned as “‘suspected of being 
of comparatively late formation,” because the rules of sound- 
development in vim-names are violated. This is surely the case 
with the name Sandvin, which must, it would seem, always have 
produced the form Senden, so that such a name as Sanden is 
always a late formation. But the name Lavik (Aurland, Sogn) 
is in Aurland pronounced Laoan, which is, perhaps, best ex- 
plained as w-umlaut of a: Lavin>Ljen>the present Lavan, 
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Cf. the name Dalvin, which”appears variously both as Delin 
and Delin (cited by the author, p. 198). 

The translation is good, there are very few un-English ex- 
pressions (as e.g., the use of must, p. 104, line 3fb; the word 
underline, p. 111, line 15 or the expression so to say, for so to 


ak, p. 195). 
speak, p ) GrorGE T. FLom 





Joun Gay’s Lonpon, by William Henry Irving. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Cambridge, 1928. 


This is a fascinating book, equally valuable to the lover of 
London and the loverof literature. It contains littleinformation 
about Gay, although the author regards him as a better rep- 
resentative denizen of the city than Pope. The book might 
have been called ‘Dick Steele’s London” or ‘‘Addison’s Lon- 
don” without great change in the subject matter. 

The classical types of poetry involved; an analysis of Trivia, 
the best descriptive poem of London streets, and its relation to 
other poems of the same type; the rake in poetry, and his 
life about town; the amusements and employments of Londoners 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; and finally a 
survey of the “Trivia tradition” in English literature—these 
are the ingredients of a discursive story of London life between 
1685 and 1732, a story told in extensive quotations from the 
poetry of the subject, beside which the interpolated comments 
of the author serve merely as transitional matter. In fact the 
reader is almost overwhelmed by the multitude of excerpts, and 
is always in danger of forgetting the author and his skilfully 
directing hand in the work. 

Mr. Irving’s avowed purpose of re-creating “the town” 
(by his copious extracts from scores of authors) has unquestion- 
ably been accomplished. The shabbiness and filth, the pave- 
ments, noise and odors, the taverns, brothels, gaming houses and 
prisons, the Court lady and the Billingsgate strumpet,—all the 
thousand aspects of beauty and brutality and humanity, which 
have made London the best-loved city in the English-speaking 
world, are here presented by those who saw and loved or satir- 
ized. Mr. Irving has wisely emphasized the debt of the London 
poems to Juvenal’s Third Satire, the “‘Arts” of Horace, Ovid, 
Dr. William King, etc., and the ‘‘Journeys’’ of numerous writers. 
His copious quotations have brought to light the names of a 
score of poets long forgotten—Mrs. Egerton, Edward Guilpin, 
William Heard, Bevill Higgins, Hildebrand Jacob, Tipping 
Silvester, Samuel Speed, William Woty, and others. His Envoi, 
“Go, little book, and scatter your bibliographies if you can do 
nothing else,’”’ suggests a minor service of the volume. 
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On the whole, Mr. Irving’s book is a useful and delightful 
work. To be sure, it is little more than a book of selections of 
English poetry dealing with the City of London. But the 
unobtrusively firm hand of the author is always present, guiding 
the reader from topic to topic, until the London of Queen Anne 
lies before him in all its colorful detail and human interest. 


WALTER GRAHAM 
University of Illinois 





Die IDEE DER TOLERANZ IM ENGLAND DER GROSSEN REVOLU- 
TION, Michael Freund, in Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir 
Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, Halle Saale, 1927. 
xvi— 293pp. 

This work was written primarily for use in Germany, the 
author stating in his foreword that little of the literature of 
English Toleration is to be found in German libraries. The 
purpose of the book is announced in the same foreword. After 
having stated that “die Toleranz ist die eigentliche Tugend des 
Historikers: das unparteiische Abwigen entgegenstehender 
historischer Kriafte und das Verstaindnis der Entgegengesetzten”’ 
the author says that he intends to show how ‘“‘diese Tugend an 
der Geschichte der Toleranz auf religiésem Gebiet selbst zu 
iiben.”” This reminds one somewhat of Seaton’s Theory of Tol- 
eration under the later Stuarts (Cambridge, 1911,) a work with 
which the German will inevitably be compared. Freund’s def- 
inition of tolerance, or the nearest he comes to a definition, 
has already been quoted. It will be remembered that Seaton 
began his book with the partial definition “‘Toleration is the 
practical recognition of the right of the individual to form and 
to act upon his own opinions on the great issues of life generally, 
as against the claim of external authority to prescribe limits to 
thought and practice. As a matter of fact the battle for tolera- 
tion has been fought and won, so far as it has been won, mainly 
in relation to one of these issues, religion.’’ Both of these def- 
initions have their advantages; but neither, I think, takes full 
cognizance of the precise nature of tolerance. Tolerance is at 
once positive and negative, acting, as Freund points out, be- 
tween the forces in power and the opposition to those forces. 
That is, it consists almost entirely of the recognition by the forces . 
in power—political, ecclesiastical, or otherwise—of as much 
latitude and freedom to the opposition as will not seriously en- 
danger the position of the forces in power. That is, tolerance is 
always and forever a relative characteristic. 

Freund begins his work with a partial recognition of this 
peculiar nature of his subject; notes some of the beginnings of 
the necessity for toleration in the English Renaissance of the 
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16th century; then abruptly starts the serious labor of the re- 
mainder of his volume. The method employed after the first 
ten or twelve pages is very simple and is constant in its applica- 
tion. After a short introduction, various writers and thinkers 
who have left statements about tolerance as an idea or as a 
practice are held up to view through their writings on the subject. 
We are thus informed as to what each of these individuals had 
to say about the idea of toleration. The advantages of this 
method are obvious; but after reading the book, the disadvan- 
tages are equally as obvious. One of the disadvantages is that 
the author necessarily feels called upon to group the men he 
has selected to analyse. The result is that the various individ- 
uals whose statements are used appear in only an approxi- 
mately chronological order. Sometimes this is disconcerting. 
Thus, Roger Williams, perhaps chiefly a force in English thought 
in the earlier years of the Interregnum, and certainly not after 
the Restoration, appears very near the end of the book. He 
then appears, with some justice, with the Baptists (Iam uncertain 
whether Freund exactly understands this term). Such a group- 
ing of Williams and his consequent late appearance are of no 
real significance. And other groupings are even less fortunate. 
To include in the Independents only four men, John Owen, the 
anonymous author of The Ancient Bounds, Milton, and John 
Goodwin, is to miss some of the fire and turbulence for which 
Milton was the supreme spokesman, but which many, many 
other men certainly felt very deeply. But I have no desire to 
quibble over Freund’s groupings, wishing merely to point out 
the danger to which any such groupings of individuals are 
liable. Another of these which appears peculiar is that of 
Henry Vane, who stands alone. It is a little difficult to under- 
stand how Vane can be isolated in such a fashion when such 
a spirit as Seldon is readily classified—with Jeremy Taylor, 
Thomas Fuller, Stillingfleet, and Harrington! Undoubtedly 
there are, as Freund points out, reasons for so grouping Selden; 
but to find Vane later standing completely alone gives rise to 
the query, would it not have been better to have adhered strictly 
to a chronological presentation, letting individuals appear as 
the years rolled along? 

Perhaps the most commendable aspect of the book is the 
admirable exposition of the expressed ideas of the various men 
whose thought is examined. For the most part, as one might 
expect, a more or less conventional attitude toward these men 
is assumed for each. Thus, Milton is presented in the more or 
less conventional manner as one who “‘hat wie in einem Brenn- 
punkte fast alle religidse Strémungen der Zeit in sich vereinigt.”’ 
Certainly if the implication here is, as it seems to me it must be, 
that Milton has a positive feeling for ai/ religious manifestations 
of his day, the statement is sheer carelessness. If, chameleon- 
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like, he passed through various sectarian modes of thought, such 
a process went on almost entirely in one direction. That is, 
Milton’s transversal of more than one sectarian point of view 
was not at alla transversal of all sectarian points of view. In 
fact, he himself has left us a statement of his contempt for many 
of these sects. Milton’s voice, while undoubtedly the clearest 
of his day in its expression of many sectarian matters, by no 
means served as a mouth-piece for all. It is tobe doubted if 
he even sensed many movements of his day, the chief character- 
istic of his prose being its fierce partizanship. In fact, Milton’s 
spirit of tolerance was none too keen, and even after we have 
excused many of his utterances on the ground of their being 
like those of his contemporaries, the most spirited of his prose 
works will forever carry the sharp edge of his partizanship. 
Partizanship to a noble cause, if you will. But how tolerant is 
a conception of liberty which, for a single, preconceived de- 
fection in an otherwise perfect individual, Adam, will allow 
that individual to be swept away— into the concluding books of 
Paradise Lost? Milton’s idea of liberty was one only attained 
through adherence to certain strict standards. How tolerant he 
was toward deviations from these standards is best observed in 
certain passages in Lycidas, Paradise Lost and Regained, and 
other poems besides almost all his best prose, Latin or English. 

But this is unfair to Milton. His toleration must be under- 
stood, not on the bases laid down by Freund or Seaton, but on 
the basis of the other conception of tolerance mentioned earlier. 
It is on this basis that it becomes obvious and necessary, as 
Seaton observed, to understand that while tolerance has been 
chiefly gained in connection with ecclesiastical or religious 
matters, the gain has been effected as Seaton did not observe, 
through and by a diversity of means. Thus, what appeared to 
be wholly religious intolerance in the 16th and early 17th cen- 
tury became after the Restoration almost wholly politico-social 
intolerance. Even this is not strictly true, for the apparent 
religious intolerance of Elizabeth’s day had already become 
largely political. Ihe apparent quarrel between Protestant and 
Catholic was in reality much more of a quarrel between the 
Crown and the foes of the Crown—usually put on a Papist, 
anti-Papist basis. Elizabeth was intolerant toward Catholics 
because politically she did not dare be otherwise. 

But toleration was still an issue in the latter half of the 
17th century. If the battle was, relatively, nearly won, as the 
substitution of imprisonments for death penalties (Bunyan, 
even Milton, and much later, DeFoe) would indicate, the prin- 
ciple of toleration became of even greater importance as an 
issue. It was much safer to insist on its importance. 

But now, as Seaton has pointed out, the quarrel was over 
ideas of government. And the growth of tolerance was fostered 
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by many other factors than those which Freund has chiefly 
stressed. The economic certainly was of increasing importance. 
When John Owen, during the Interregnum, exclaimed against 
the war with the Dutch, he did so largely on economic grounds. 
And this idea, also expressed by others, found favor. The 
political factor, as pointed out, had been in operation at least 
since Elizabeth’s day, and even in the first half of the 17th 
century a third great force making for tolerance was appearing. 
And certainly this was not religious. It finally appeared in the 
second half of the century as the great philosophical awakening, 
having its complete fruition perhaps in the 18th century, but 
which certainly bore much fruit in the days of the Restoration. 

On the whole, Freund’s work is well written. The author is 
especially to be commended for his excellent digests of the sepa- 
rate works of individual writers. Not all of these digests are of 
equal excellence; but certainly the reader can never go far 
wrong in what is said about the contents of the works discussed. 
Perhaps Freund is a little too given to generalizing in these 
digests (cf. the sentences opening the paragraphs on pp. 170-171 
and passim.) But as he has permitted himself no summary 
chapters, this is only irritating as it is encountered and not 
in the work as a whole. 

The proof-reading was, evidently, not of the best. There 
appear a number of misspellings in the German text which are 
inexcusable but unimportant. Either the author or the printer 
has standardized the spelling Areopatica (for Areopagitica) 
throughout the book. This is not a great book; but it is a very 
good one of its kind. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 

University of Illinois 





JAMES BoswELL, SAMUEL JouNsons LIV. Till svenska med 
bibliografi, inledning, anmirkningar och register, av Harald 
Heyman, fil. d:r. I fem delar, med talrika illustrationer. 
Férsta delen: 1709-1753, 1926; andra delen: 1754-1768, 
1927. Stockholm, Albert Bonniers Férlag. Pris: 15 kronor 
per del. 

Boswell’s famous biography of Samuel Johnson has here- 
tofore been considered as entirely too English for an extensive 
translation into a foreign tongue. Not even the Germans have 
attempted the task. Portions of the work have, naturally, been 
quoted in various languages, and in 1852, we are told, the 
Russian author Druchinin published a “complete condensation’”’ 
of it; but no rendering of the whole masterpiece has ever appear- 
ed in a non-English language. It is therefore an event of no 
little moment that a complete edition is now appearing in 
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Swedish; and it is no insignificant tribute to the culture of 
Scandinavia that it is being published in the dialect of a rela- 
tively small population. 

A few words indicating the scope and character of the 
Swedish translation will be in order, even for a brief announce- 
ment. That the plan is gigantic, the publisher courageously 
enterprising, and the translator a Boswell-Johnson enthusiast, 
must immediately be granted. The Scandinavian version is to 
appear, as the title indicates, in five parts of about five hundred 
pages each, of which two have already made their appearance. 
The third part will probably be out by the time this notice is 
printed. The translation is of Edmond Malone’s third edition, 
1799, notes and all, these notes being reproduced at the bottom 
of the page, while the translator’s own copious comments are 
introduced at the end of each chapter. For the sake of greater 
perspicuity, the material is divided into chapters. For the 
explanatory matter, the works of previous commentators, like 
G. B. Hill, are freely drawn upon. An attempt has been made 
to have the commentaries as complete as possible. Almost two 
hundred pages of the first volume are devoted to introductory 
material mostly biographical and bibliographical. The selective 
bibliography is one of the most valuable features of this trans- 
lation, and scholars with but little knowledge of Swedish can 
make profitable use of it. The second volume also, has a bibliog- 
raphy supplementing that of the first, and bringing it up to 
date. The work is profusely illustrated, is printed on excellent 
paper, and each volume (part) has its separate index. It should 
find a place as a reference source in many foreign libraries, 
both private and public. It is the only one of its kind, and an 
excellent one besides. Mistakes, a Johnson scholar tells me, 
are very rare, and relatively unimportant. Most typographical 
errors are corrected in an errata at the end of each volume. 

Dr. Heyman, who believes that Boswell’s Johnson has a 
more general international interest than is ordinarily supposed, 
is not unaware of the peculiar difficulties of his undertaking. 
Many of Johnson’s expressions, he readily admits, will suffer in 
translation, but he has conscientiously tried to reproduce all 
phases of the original. Those passages which the reviewer has 
compared with the original testify to the ability, earnestness 
and reverence of the translator. Only a few small items have 
been omitted in his translation, such as certain renderings 
by Dr. Johnson of Latin poetry, etc. (Féretal, xxi). English 
and American scholarship should be grateful for this obvious 
monumental contribution to the Boswell-Johnson literature. 


Apo.tps B. BENSON 
Yale University 
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MoDERN ENGELSK VARDSASKADNING I LITTERATURENS SPEGEL. 
Av R. E. Zachrisson. Uppsala och Stockholm, Almqvist & 
Wiksells Forlag, 1928. 

This little volume of less than two hundred pages contains 
first of all five essays on the most prominent modern writers 
from the British Isles—Hardy, Kipling, Galsworthy, Shaw and 
Wells. These essays describe with laudable sympathy and keen 
analysis the chief characteristics of the authors mentioned, 
with emphasis, as the title indicates, on their philosophy of life. 
The size of the book gives an idea of the concentration to which 
the mountain of material has been subjected, yet it is remarkable 
how much the author is able to say in a brief amount of space. 
Nor does the work consist merely of unproved assertions or 
summaries. Thereseems to have been plenty of room forattesting 
quotations, both in prose and verse, both in the original and 
in translation. It is an interesting fact, also, that the basis for 
these essays is a series of radio lectures on English writers by 
the author, who is, as should be mentioned here, professor of 
English at the University of Uppsala. Being originally prepared 
for a radio audience, though in this case a highly cultured or 
intellectual one, Professor Zachrisson made a special effort 
perhaps to have his expositions and conclusions clear. At all 
events, it would be difficult to imagine a group of essays of 
greater lucidity. 

The essays themselves can be read successfully of course 
only by readers of Swedish. But there is another feature of the 
work which makes the volume decidedly worth while to every- 
body, whether or not they are acquainted with a Scandi- 
navian language, and that is a nine-page selected list in the 
original, alphabetically arranged by authors, of what to read in 
modern English literature. Sixty British names are represented, 
and the character of the individual works indicated in some way. 
Writings recommended for deep study are marked with an 
asterisk. The compilation was made for both Swedish students 
of English and for the general public. Thomas Hardy heads the 
list of Englishmen in the number of books suggested for thorough 
study—seven. Incidentally, Zachrisson, who thoroughly ap- 
proves of the Swedish Academy awarding the Nobel Prize in 
literature to Bernard Shaw—whose fundamental purpose is, 
after all, idealistic—chastises that body for not conferring upon 
Hardy the same distinction. 

The foremost modern English writers—to quote a few lines 
in free translation from the author’s summary—“are all per- 
meated by a feeling of responsibility for their calling..... 
Their motto is ‘Art for life’s sake; not art for its own sake.’ 
Kippling exhorts us to perform our daily task; Galsworthy 
appeals to our sense of beauty and harmony in life; Hardy 
prefers to arouse our sympathy and love of mankind, warning 
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us not to proceed beyond the limits of a legitimate enjoyment; 
Shaw emphasizes the importance of logical thought and rational 
action; while Wells is the untiring spokesman of an ardent zeal 
for reform. All are worthy of our attention, and all are, in some 
measure, right.” 

ApoLpH B. BENSON 


Yale University 





JEAN PAvuts SAMTLICHE WERKE. HISTORISCH-KRITISCHE AUS- 
GABE. MHerausgegeben von Eduard Berend. Hermann 
Béhlaus Nachfolger. Weimar, 1927. 


The list of definitive editions of German authors such as 
Lachmann’s Lessing, Goedeke’s Schiller, Suphan’s Herder and 
the Weimar edition of Geothe is now being augmented by the 
historical-critical edition of Jean Paul’s works. As early as 1900 
and again in 1905 Josef Miiller pointed out the need of such an 
edition for Jean Paul. The discussion which ensued among Ger- 
man scholars at the time proved abortive, and nothing was done 
in the matter until 1914 when Eduard Berend and Julius 
Petersen applied to the Prussian Academy of Sciences for fi- 
nancial aid in the undertaking and at the same time submitted a 
detailed plan for this edition.’ According to it the definitive 
edition is to appear in three divisions, to wit: 1) Works, 2) 
Posthumous Writings and 3) Correspondence. This plan is, 
however, not being adhered to in the above sequence, for in 
1922 Eduard Berend began the publication of Jean Paul’s 
letters of which four volumes have appeared up to the present 
time. Volumes one and two in 1922 and three and four in 1924 
and 1926 respectively. These four volumes extending to 1804 
and containing more than 2200 letters are published by Georg 
Miiller in Munich. The last three or four volumes are now in 
preparation. 

During the latter part of his life Jean Paul had planned to 
publish his complete works,—it was to be the “Ausgabe letzter 
Hand.” With this in mind he undertook quite comprehensive 
grammatical and linguistic studies. A notebook entitled? 
“‘Grammatische Vorarbeiten fiir Gesamt-Werke” containing ina 
very unsystematic arrangement excerpts from various grammars 
and remarks on linguistic matters has come to us from 1816. 
From this it is evident that it was Jean Paul’s intention to 
thoroughly revamp his works in matters grammatical and lin- 


1 Cp. Berend, Eduard Prolegomena zur Historisch-kritischen Gesamtausgabe 
von Jean Pauls Werken. Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften. Jahrgang 1927. Philosophisch-historische Klasse Nr. 1. S. 3 ff. I wish 
to say that the following elaboration is based upon this work. 

? Similar notations are also found in an older notebook which bears the 
title “Allerlei” and which was begun 1788. 
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guistic. Also unfinished works such as the Unsichtbare Loge, 
Biographische Belustigungen, Flegeljahre and Komet were to be 
finished for this edition, and something else was to be done for 
which his readers would have been grateful to him. All the 
‘“‘Extrablitter” and other digressions which are a constant ir- 
ritant to most readers were to be removed from the body of the 
novel and to appear as separate books or as appendices in the 
rear of the books from which they were taken. 

Work on this edition, however, was not begun until a few 
months before the author’s death and then the plan for a thor- 
ough working-over of the works was finally dropped. It was the 
philosopher Schelling, presumably, who persuaded Jean Paul 
to publish them essentially unchanged.* With his nephew Otto 
Spazier, who later was also to be his biographer, he began to 
prepare the first volumes for the press when death intervened. 

After Jean Paul’s death Spazier continued his editorship for 
some time but was then replaced by Ernst Férster who, how- 
ever, lacked the necessary preliminary knowledge and training 
for this task. The result was that the publisher Georg Reimer 
of Berlin did about as he pleased. Thus the separation of the 
works into Haupt- und Nebenbinde as planned by Jean Paul 
was not held to. The text of this edition goes back to the last 
edition of the individual works, as issued by various publishers 
without comparison with the previous editions and in this way 
many errors remained uncorrected and many new ones were 
added. Theshortcomings of this edition are of a threefold nature, 
it is, first, not in the strictest sense, complete, Berend says re- 
garding this point* that at least 16 pieces published during 
Jean Paul’s life have been omitted, then it is arranged without 
a definite, well worked-out plan and textually it is very un- 
reliable. This edition, known as the “erste Reimersche Aus- 
gabe’’ comprises 60 volumes the last of which appeared in 1828. 
Ten years later 1836-1838 five more volumes were added under 
the title “Jean Pauls literarischer Nachlass”’ 

Two years afterward 1840-42 Ernst Férster prepared a 
second edition, also published by Georg Reimer in Berlin, in 
33 volumes. As far as possible the works now appeared in their 
chronological sequence. The text was revised according to 
earlier editions, in a few cases even the manuscripts were con- 
sulted, consequently the text is a vast improvement over that 
of the first. The miscellaneous essays are collected, not in 
chronological order, in the final volumes, and obscure refer- 
ences are explained in some instances. Of the posthumous 
papers only “Selina” appeared in this edition. In 1860-62 the 
third Reimer edition came out in 34 volumes. It differs from 
the second, aside from the format and the print, by the addition 


* Cp. Berend, op. cit. S. 9. 
* Cp. Op. cit. S. 12. 
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of a new volume which contains the fragment of Jean Paul’s 
autobiography which was missing in the first and second editions. 
The text was not revised. 

Tétot fréres in Paris published a complete edition in four 
octave volumes in 1836-37. Otto Spazier who was living in 
Paris at the time was undoubtedly associated with the work. 
This French edition deserves mention, because, aside from a 
few minor deviations, it is the only one in which the chrono- 
logical sequence of the works is maintained. It is, however, 
incomplete and the text is a reprint of the first Reimer edition. 

The third and last complete edition’ appeared in the Hem- 
pelsche Bibliothek deutscher Klassiker (Berlin. Gustav Hempel.) 
1868-79. Rudolf Gottschall wrote an introduction and, per- 
haps, he was also the responsible editor. This edition goes 
back to Jean Paul’s original plan in that it appeared in 60 
parts. The works regarded as didactic are in general placed 
at the end. The division containing the miscellaneous essays 
is the same as in the second and third Reimer edition. In 
general the text is based on the original editions and is relatively 
careful. The language has been strongly modernized. The 
various manuscripts have not been compared. Titan was pro- 
vided with an epilogue by the editor (Gottschall?) and the 
Vorschule der Aesthetik and the Kleine Biicherschau are pro- 
vided with detailed elucidations by Georg Zimmermann. 
Variants are nowhere provided. 

In the definitive edition of Jean Paul the works are to be 
arranged in the sequence of their publication. This arrange- 
ment is commended by the fact that Jean Paul was wont to 
carry some of his characters from one novel into another. Of 
course, the chronological arrangement cannot be carried out 
consistently because works requiring several volumes, e.g. 
Titan frequently appeared in intervals of time. When this is 
the case the year of the first volume will determine the place. 

The Posthumous Papers are to appear, as stated above, in 
a division by themselves. This part will require great skill 
and sound judgment. A careful selection will be necessary, 
for a printing of all of Jean Paul’s posthumous papers would 
exceed his published works two or three times. It is proposed 
to divide them into two rubrics: (a) mere raw material and 
(b) material which has been worked over by Jean Paul to such 
an extent that it has become his own intellectual property. 
Only parts of the latter will be published in accordance with a 
scheme worked out, in its essentials, by Ernst Forster: I. Stu- 
dien a) Excerpte b) selbstandige allgemeine Studien, II. Aus- 
gearbeitete Dichtungen und Aufsitze, III. Biographisches, IV. 
Studien zu einzelnen Werken. The first division is the largest, 
it comprises half of the entire posthumous papers. Its subject- 


5 For the list of Jean Paul’s Selected Works I refer the reader to E. Berend, 
Jcan-Paul-Bibliographie. Berlin, 1925. S. 33 ff. 
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matter is of a threefold origin—the world of books, the world 
of nature and the world within. The excerpts again make up 
more than half of the first division; there are two distinct types, 
the earlier, containing passages, important because of their con- 
tent or their form, taken verbatim; the later expressing in 
Jean Paul’s own words striking facts or thoughts. The latter 
will not be published, only a list of the excerpted books, as 
far as it is possible to ascertain them. The independent studies, 
on the other hand consisting of many thousand aphorisms re- 
presenting a mine of ideas which as regards originality and 
variety hardly have an equal in German literature will be pub- 
lished almost in their entirety. 

The fully elaborated studies comprise but a small part of 
the posthumous papers. They originated principally during the 
early years—the satiric-rationalistic period—of Jean Paul’s 
literary life. From the later period two longer fragments have 
come to us, the autobiography and Selina. These studies will 
also be published in their entirety, exceptions will only be made 
in case of a study which has already been printed essentially 
unchanged in one of the printed works. 

The biographical division will include all notations and docu- 
ments referring to Jean Paul’s private life and activity. Orig- 
inally the voluminous correspondence also belonged here, but 
since it is being published separately, this division has become 
the shortest of the four main divisions and can be published 
without an appreciable abridgment. It will now embrace the 
diaries which, however, are not very large and two books of 
diary-like character, the Vita-Buch, a sort of autobiographical 
study and the so-called Vaterblatt in which an account of- the 
origin of the individual works and a guide to ethical conduct 
etc., is given. 

The fourth large division will contain the preliminary studies 
of the individual works. It will consist of brief remarks con- 
cerning the content, form, scenes, motives, individual characters 
etc. of the published works; then of loose leaves, Jean Paul 
once called them “Papierspiine,’’ with fully elaborated texts 
which diverge sharply from the printed work, and lastly more 
or less complete manuscripts which agree almost perfectly with 
it. These preliminary studies and paralipomena are to be 
published in selections in the appendix to the ““Lesartenapparat.”’ 
A two-fold principle will govern the selection, subject-matter 
pertaining to the major works will be imparted more copiously 
than that for the minor, and secondly the early stages of the 
studies will be given at greater length than the later, when it 
was frequently merely a matter of working out individual para- 
graphs. Finally preliminary studies for works merely planned, 
e.g. the continuation of Siebenkds, will be given in smaller 
print and subsumed chronologically under the finished works. 
The text of the works published during the author’s life 
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will be based on the texts of the last separate edition prepared 
by the author himself, for Hesperus it will be the third, for 
Siebenkds it will be the second. In case of the Posthumous 
Papers which are frequently extant, entirely or in part, in several 
versions, the last version will be selected for publication. 

The orthography of the definitive edition is determined by 
that of the manuscripts of Jean Paul’s last years. The list 
of variants reveals the deviations of the early manuscripts and 
prints from the text of the last editions and at the same time 
affords a most revealing insight into the labor and time Jean 
Paul bestowed upon the form and style of his works. In case 
of the works published during the life of the author the variants 
will be separated from the text and be compiled into separate 
volumes; there will probably be 4-5 of them; in the posthumous 
papers, on the other hand, they will be put directly under the 
text. 

Every volume will be provided with an introduction by the 
editor which will point out the source, the literary influences, 
the relative position of the particular work in the author’s 
development, its reception by contemporaries etc. The ex- 
planatory notes which cannot be entirely dispensed with in an 
author like Jean Paul will be reduced to a minimum. They 
will consist principally of explanations of names, words, allus- 
ions no longer current today and especially of those innumerable 
phrases borrowed by Jean Paul from all the arts and sciences. 
They will be arranged alphabetically at the end of this edition 
—in the form of a Jean-Paul-Lexicon. 

This definitive edition of Jean Paul will comprise, including 
the correspondence and the variants, approximately 42 volumes. 
It is being published under the auspices of the Preussische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in conjunction with the Akademie 
zur wissenschaftlichen Erforschung und zur Pflege des Deutsch- 
tums (Deutsche Akademie) and the Jean-Paul-Gesellschaft. 
After years of comparative oblivion and patient waiting Jean 
Paul’s star now seems to be in the ascendant, for we cannot 
help but regard this monumental edition of his works as a 
token of the fulfillment of Bérne’s prophecy, ‘‘Er aber steht 
geduldig an der Pforte des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts und wartet 
lachelnd bis sein schleichend Volk ihm nachkomme.” 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 

University of Illinois 





BRIEFE VON R. RASK AN J. H. HALBERTSMA. Mit einem nord- 
friesischen Glossar von R. Rask. Bearbeitet von Fritz 
Braun. Pp. 76. Jena, 1927. 

Among the original members of the ‘“‘Friesch Genootschap 
van Geschied-, Oudheid- en Taalkunde,” which society is still 
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flourishing, were Rasmus Rask and Jakob Grimm. And so the 
society has thought it fitting to commemorate in some way the 
name of the great Danish philologist on the occasion of the 
centenary of the founding of the society, Sept. 26, 1827. This 
wish has taken the form of a small volume, containing two 
hitherto unpublished letters from Rask to Halbertsma, and an 
edition, by Fr. Braun, of Rask’s Nordfriesisches Glossar. There 
is, furthermore, as an Einleitung, some biographical material 
dealing especially with the years 1827-1832 (Rask’s last years), 
and Rask’s Frisian interests. This feature also is very welcome, 
for there are many gaps in Rask’s biography; about some of the 
years when he carried on his researches almost nothing is known. 

On the authority of Grimm, it is believed that Rask’s 
Frisian studies began in 1817, consequently the same year that 
his Angelsaksisk Sproglere tilligemed en kort Lesebog appeared, 
but his more intensive occupation with Frisian seems to have be- 
gun in 1824. Rask is not absolutely the first man to give an ac- 
count of Frisian, for Grimm had included some account of it in 
his Deutsche Grammatik; but Rask’s book aroused such an in- 
terest in Frisian, that Frisian studies may be said to begin with 
it. “‘Rasks besonderes Verdienst ist es wohl, dass er mit einem 
kleinen Biichlein wie der Frisisk Sproglere, udarbeidet efter sam- 
me Plan som den islandske og angelsaksiske, die Grammatik der 
altfriesischen Sprache so popular machen konnte, dass eine Uber- 
setzung in die niederlindische und deutsche Sprache notwendig 
wurde. Dashandliche Biichlein musste—wenigstensauf den Laien 
—anregend wirken und Spuren hinterlassen, die sich wohl auch 
jenseits der Alpen in den Papieren von Castiglione werden 
nachweisen lassen, wenn sich die Geschichte der germanischen 
Philologie seiner einmal annehmen wird,’ Rask’s North Frisian 
book was not printed, nor even completed when death took him 
away, and there is much that is in the nature of jottings; the 
editor’s task was therefore, not an easy one, but he seems to 
have done it well. I do regret, however, that the equipment of 
the Printery did not make it possible to follow Rask’s method of 
distinguishing 6 and ¢, both of which are given as é in Braun’s 
edition. We thereby often lose an indication of a difference in 
the vowel where Rask designated a difference. 

We learn (Einleitung, p. 17) that after Rask’s return from 
the Orient he was busy working on dictionaries on Danish, 
Gothic, Allemannic, Frankish, Old Saxon, and Low German, 
besides the Frisian one. They are all fragments, perhaps all 
only in the initial stages. 

It is a pleasure to learn of the undertaking of a new ex- 
haustive dictionary of North Frisian (Einleitung, p. 15), and 
that this is soon to be issued. 


1Einleitung, p. 6. 
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The printers are to be congratulated on the neatness and the 
excellent printing of the little volume before us. 
Grorce T. Flom 





ABRISS DER ALTFRIESISCHEN GRAMMATIK. Mit LESESTUCKEN 
UND WORTVERZEICHNIS. Von Walther Steller. Max Nie- 
meyers Verlag, 1928. Pp. XIV-184. (Sammlung kurzer 
Grammatiken germanischer Dialekte. Abrisse, Nr. 5.) 

With this volume Old Frisian also is included in Niemeyer’s 
excellent and well-known series of Germanic grammars, which 
was inaugurated by W. Braune’s Gotische Grammatik, in 1880, 
followed by Paul’s Mitielhochdeutsche Grammatik in 1881. To 
this series, A, of more or less exhaustive grammars (Paul’s, 169 
pp.; Noreen’s Altschwedische Grammatik, 1904, 642 pp.) was 
added later a series B, and then a series C, Abrisse, the model 
for which was given in Braune’s for Old High German. The 
Old Frisian volume is patterned after Braune (the gram- 
mar is outlined in 71 pp.); but there is included also fifty 
two pages of text, all of which have been based on the MSS, 
reexamined by the editor, a necessary precaution in the 
case of Old Frisian texts. Here diacritical marks have not 
been used, except in the selection from the West Frisian 
Rudolphsbuch, pp. 116-121, where long vowels are indicated. 
Apparently the form dera, 117, 5 is a misprint for déra, similarly 
da instead of dé, 118, 3, and 120, 18, and tobréke, instead of 
tébréke, 118, 8. Perhaps also the form énbigin for the expected 
onbigin is unintentional. 

Differing somewhat from the preceding issues in the series 
the editor has adopted the comparative method in presenting 
the facts of the grammar, in order that the position of Old 
Frisian in relation to Old English and Old Low German, and 
to West Germanic in general might be more fully shown. This 
was very desirable, and it adds materially to the value of the 
book. And it was also very helpful for the student to find the 
Gothic forms listed almost constantly throughout the phonology, 
and the Gothic flexion given in the paradigms. But that leaves 
only Old Norse of the major Germanic dialects out of the 
picture; and since Old Norse possesses in common with English- 
Frisian, features that are lacking in Old High German (as the 
loss of m before spirant, to mention only one), it would seem 
that a true picture would require a statement of these things. 
Also in the table of strong vbs I think it unfortunate to list 
with y the 2, pers. sg. syhst, slyhst, and tyhst,' and 3 pers. sg. 
syhd, slyhd, and tyhd* (of the vbs. séon, to see, sléan, to slay, 


1 This should have been /fhst. 
* This should have been 9/3. 
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and #éon, to draw. These Late OE forms are misleading, it 
would have been better to give the early and classical OE 
forms: siehst, sliehst, tiehst, stehd, etc. (which would show the 
beginner that it is ie which in OE is the i-umlaut form here in 
the 2 and 3 pers (siehst < siehis < siohis < sihis < sehis). 

But these are minor matters. The Editor has furnished us 
with an excellent handbook with a body of texts that have been 
well selected and well edited. This new aid to the study of Old 
Frisian is indeed welcome. 

GeorcE T. FLtom 





AMERICAN CRITICISM: STUDIES IN LITERARY THEORY FROM POE 
TO THE PRESENT. By Norman Foerster. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. Boston and New York, 1928. 


American criticism, according to Professor Forester, “‘is in 
the main a history of the rise and development of the Romantic 
Movement in the New World,” and in the light of this opinion 
he examines the literary creeds of Poe, Emerson, Lowell, and 
Whitman, whom he calls the “‘leaders in that movement.” 

To examine any writer as a romanticist is inevitably to 
begin with modifications and to pursue individual deviations 
from the accepted tradition. The use of the term must be 
explained by reference to that phase of romanticism which is 
meant and often by an elimination of so many romantic qualities 
that the writer under discussion finally emerges a “romanticist”’ 
only in a sense peculiar to himself. But in spite of this ambi- 
guity, or perhaps because of it, the term is often useful as a 
point of departure, and in the book before us a certain unity 
is achieved through the survey of each critic’s attitude to various 
tenets in the romantic tradition. At times the method proves 
clumsy and even artificial, as in the discussion of Emerson, where 
the author takes a roundabout way to show that this particular 
leader of the Romantic Movement in the New World was 
fundamentally not a romanticist, but a classicist. The chapter 
on Lowell is more successful, partly because of a conflict be- 
tween Lowell’s classical creed and romantic temperament which 
gives the opportunity for sympathetic and discriminating anal- 
ysis. Professor Foerster does not keep rigidly to the question 
of romanticism but makes an illuminating survey of each critic’s 
theory of art in relation to morality, to beauty, and to the nat- 
ional spirit, and his discussion is unhampered by personal 
theories to be proved. This unprejudiced attitude may be 
responsible for the lack of a central unifying theme in each 
analysis. A less scrupulous method might have effected a gain 
in that organic unity which is a cardinal principle in the creeds 
of these four critics. 
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If the reader should begin the book with the final chapter, 
“The Twentieth Century,” he might easily perceive the drift in 
each of the preceding chapters; for, in developing the doctrine 
of humanism needed by post-war America, Professor Foerster 
has defined the conflict to which every American critic has con- 
tributed an argument on one side or the other. This is the 
old question which persists today: Shall American literature 
preserve the European tradition, or assert her national independ- 
ence and originality? The various answers to this are America’s 
contribution to the perpetual quarrel of the Ancients and the 
Moderns. Professor Foerster exposes the fallacy in the con- 
troversy when he says that “independence of the past is for- 
ever delusive. Nothing is more certain than the law of con- 
tinuity by virtue of which an age loosely termed revolutionary 
derives its formative ideas from the age previous.’”?” Whitman’s 
prediction of our national independence is still only a proph- 
ecy, warmly championed by critics whose outlook is as nar- 
rowly modern as his own. The majority of our post-war 
critics “are still unable to realize that the national soul cannot 
be asserted but must be suffered to assert itself.’ “Revolting 
against romanticism and frontier crudity, they are actually 
dealing with the problem of an American culture and litera- 
ture, to a large extent, in the romantic and frontier spirit.” 
In this rebuke to contemporary “‘realists,’’ Professor Foerster 
obviously experiences the satisfaction of Robert Louis Steven- 
son gleefully referring to nineteenthcentury novelsas “romances” 
“in the hope of giving pain.”’ 

In support of Professor Foerster’s estimate of the critics 
of this generation, one might turn back to the post-war period 
of the seventies and find every argument that is advanced to- 
day as revolutionary. In such periods of national self-conscious- 
ness the frontier spirit has always asserted itself, and it has 
always been met by the humanistic plea for universality. In 
1872 Charles Astor Bristed' explained the absence in America of 
“a true and generally diffused critical spirit” very much as 
Professor Foerster does today, ascribing it partly to the “vague 
notion that American literature must have some purely Ameri- 
can flavor about it.”” ‘There was just enough truth about this 
fancy to make it a perilous delusion. That we should not pro- 
duce tame copies of Transatlantic mannerisms... . was good 
sensible doctrine. But that we should disown all the established 
standards, not merely of our own language, but of its classical 
predecessors, was a dream the fulfilment of which would have 
required not merely the invention of a new tongue, but the 
construction of a fundamentally separate civilization.” 


1 “American Criticism; its Difficulties and Prospects.’”” North American 
Review, CXIV, 27. 
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Another writer of that year, Thomas Sergeant Perry,’ de- 
rides the outcry for the Great American Novel; the myth which 
has been part of the romantically modern creed of every gen- 
eration. ‘‘Whenever this so-longed-for novel does appear, we 
may be sure that our first impression will not be that it is 
American.” “There is an American nature, but there is human 
nature underlying it, and to that the novel must be true be- 
fore anything else.” 

And today it is still necessary for Professor Foerster to re- 
mind American writers that, “while it would be interesting for 
us to be American, it is far more more important for us to be 
human.” 

No believer in tradition can be discouraged by renewed 
evidences of America’s old quarrel without denying his human- 
istic doctrine. Such conflicting interests are inherent in the 
development of American culture, and even the most extreme 
attitude has not proved unproductive. Obvious examples are 
Henry Adamsand Mark Twain; theone, in his modern confusion, 
turning for enlightenment to the Virgin of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; the other convinced that his own age is “‘the plainest and 
sturdiest and infinitely greatest the world has seen,’”’ and com- 
placently judging all Europe and the past by the standards of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

Henry Adams and Mark Twain are equally representative of 
Anerica. When the tendencies which they express are traced 
throughout our literary history we shall have a more complete 
survey of American culture than has yet been attempted. This 
would include a study of critics barely mentioned in Professor 
Foerster’s last chapter. His book does not fulfil the promise of 
its subtitle; but he has supplied more than one important 
chapter to the study of our criticism through his valuable anal- 
ysis of four literary creeds and his indication of literary ten- 
dencies in America. 

CAROLINE F. TuPpPER 

University of Illinois 





An ENGLISH Prosopy ON INpucTIVE Lines. By Sir George 
Young, Bt. Cambridge University Press (The Macmillan 
Company, New York), 1928, xiv, 296 pp. 

Metrists are notoriously quarrelsome, if not actually mad. 

I suppose no one was ever known to think well of another. 

But Sir George Young disarms hostile criticism and at once 

engages our sympathy by telling us in his Preface that the 

modern works on prosody which he has consulted are some 
pre-war German school books (ten Brink, Schipper, Kaluza) and 


2 “American Novels.” Ibid., CXV, 366. 
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“gifts to me of authors who have honoured me with their ac- 
quaintance.” His Prosody is therefore not only inductive, but 
mainly (except where he refutes already discarded theories) 
original. 

The introductory section is brief and fairly clear. English 
prosody is strictly and wholly one of stress. Time values are 
excluded, musical scansion is a “chimera,” and—what will seem 
surprising to many—rhythm has no place in the field of prosody. 
We study the pattern of a line of verse “in terms of feet, stresses 
and syllables,” then the variations a poet makes use of either 
habitually or experimentally; and out of this weevolve theruwles of 
English prosody. The line is the thing; rime, the stanza, and other 
familiar details do not much concern us. The author manages 
throughout with only two symbols, the acute accent and the 
perpendicular bar. Scansion in the ordinary’sense he does not 
undertake. He excludes the “‘fissiparous tendency .... miscalled 
caesura,”’ but admits line break and the usual pauses; he rejects 
elision, but recognizes blending contraction, partial contrac- 
tion, resolution, extention of resolution, etc. Stress-shift (which 
used to be called inversion, and is of course rhythmically an 
impossibility) is his ever-ready explanation of variety in the 
line. For the most part he is content to register and classify. 
On rime, however, though he is very brief, he takes a firm in- 
dividual stand as to what is correct and what is bad; and some- 
times, as with the rhythmic liberties of Shelley, when the vari- 
ations do not fit his established rules he is stern in judgment. 
Occasionally, but always with an apology he divagates into 
criticism, appreciation, and a recognition of all those metrical 
matters which lie outside the strict confines of his conception 
of prosody. The paragraphs on Dryden are a good, and gratify- 
ing, example of this; the emendations of Shakespeare on metri- 
cal grounds (in which Sir George takes considerable interest) 
are a less favorable example because less relevant. 

In all this, and in the reading of the separate lines so abund- 
antly quoted, there is certainly a great deal to quarrel with, 
—perhaps not a great deal to agree with. But since in the metri- 
cal domain chaos still reigns almost supreme, theories and echoes 
of theories clash by night, and no two generals even speak the 
same language, there is little profit in arguing over this and that. 
The attractive part of Sir George’s book is his division of the 
whole matter into two varieties of verse, the five-beat line 
(which he asks us to call cinquepace) and “old English” line, 
and his attempt to discover the regular variations of each. Un- 
fortunately he begins with Chaucer and is under the handicap 
of conducting his prosodic exposition while entangled with prob- 
lems of Middle English. Some of his statements here will 
astonish professional Chaucerians, and from time to time he 
sets forth familiar matter with a public-lecture tone. But if 
one can disengage the prosodic from the phonological one will 
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find occasional helpful suggestions. The problem with Chaucer, 
as with Shakespeare and Milton— that is, through about four- 
fifths of the volume— is the use of the so-called trisyllabic foot. 
His analysis is very detailed and will interest especially those 
metrists who hold by stress alone. What is more significant is 
his treatment of the “old English”’ or pure stress line descended 
from Anglo-Saxon versification. The claims for this survival, 
as distinguished from the syllable-counting cinquepace, are here 
presented with more fullness and conviction than anywhere that 
I know of. Some may remain unconvinced, but the point is a 
good one and deserves consideration. This meter seems to have 
been already partly syllabized by Chaucer in the octosyllabic 
couplet, but was restored by Coleridge, who thought he had dis- 
covered a new principle in the return to stress with an irregular 
number of syllables. Lamb tried it (in Old Familiar Faces), 
Blake, Shelley, Tennyson (in parts of the Wellington Ode), 
and Meredith (in Love in a Valley). The musical scanners, to 
be sure, take some of these lines as dipodic. Yet both may be 
right from different points of view; for there is an historical 
nexus between the two interpretations which needs to be further 
investigated. Sir George Young, with his contempt for all time- 
rhythms, would deny this, and it cannot of course be argued 
here. But he deserves credit for having even unconsciously 
opened the subject. And on the other hand, if the muscial 
scanners should prove to be partly wrong, Sir George’s reading 
of this meter is certainly preferable to that of the older school 
with their apparatus of dactyls and anapests and substitutions. 
—Incidentally, modern poets have more and more “‘desylla- 
bized” the cinquepace; a fact which Sir George has not te- 
cognized. 

In sum, Sir George Young has added another volume to the 
already large list of individual attempts at explaining English 
versification. In these attempts there is so little unanimity 
that where one is right the others must be wrong. Is it not al- 
most time to urge some sort of concerted effort or Metrical 
Commission which should work over the conflicting theories 
and variegated terminologies with a view to reducing them to 
order and coherence? Pavutt F. Baum 


Duke University 





STUDIEN ZUR GESCHICHTE UND CHARACTERISTIK DES REFRAINS 
IN DER ENGLISCHEN LITERATUR. By Friedrich G. Ruhrmann 
(Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 64.) Heidelberg, Carl 
Winter, 1927. vii, 179 pp. 

This little monograph belongs to the mechanical or disserta- 
tional school of literary history. It considers the refrain chrono- 
logically in English poetry beginning with the Anglo-Saxon and 
ending with the late Victorian. About a fifth of the space is 
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devoted to Anglo-Saxon and the popular ballads, about three 
fifths to the nineteenth century, and another fifth to the inter- 
vening centuries. With these, almost conventional, proportions 
we have a brief outline of the history of English poetry from a° 
single point of view, that of the refrain. And it seems rather 
an absurd thing to do. From Herr Ruhrmann’s title we might 
expect something better: studies of the refrain where it is im- 
portant,—the selective approach. But chronology and com- 
pleteness dog us throughout, and we hurry forwards: a word on 
Chaucer, tables for Dunbar, a little more on Wyatt, then Spenser 
and Sydney, tabular lists on the Song Books, several pages on 
Shakespeare (as usual); then a metaphysical explanation why 
the refrain declines in the eighteenth century; then Burns and 
the goodly names that follow; the sonnet not conducive to 
refrains; and so on. Obviously the plan and method are wrong. 
Often, however, the details are better, though there is too much 
standard appreciation in psychologico-technical language (“‘kon- 
structiv-synthetisch,” “‘plastisch-episch,” etc.), part of which 
is irrelevant to the refrain. 

The author follows Immelman (who is as a reed for support) 
in treating the Anglo-Saxon elegies. On the ballad he is at 
his best; his analysis and distinctions of Chorigkeit and dramatic 
and meaningless refrains, are clear and sound; but even here 
he neglects, though consciously, the fundamental element of 
music and musical form. For surely in the verse which is writ- 
ten for music (whether popular, as in the ballads, or literary, 
as in Shakespeare and Tom Moore) we have the refrain in its 
natural and intrinsically characteristic form. The Victorian 
imitations must also be considered from this point of view. 
Besides its musical value the refrain has also a stylistic value 
sometimes merely formal, sometimes integral; and with this 
there is a use of repetition which is analogous in effect to the 
refrain. Herr Ruhrmann is aware of these and mentions them 
from time to time, but always his chronological schematism 
stands in the way of a coherent treatment. It is only fair to say, 
however, that his findings rearranged, consolidated, and divested 
of irrelevant general criticism would provide material for a 
good essay. 

PauLt F. Baum 

Duke University 





HAVELOK MIT EINLEITUNG, GLOSSAR UND ANMERKUNGEN. 
HERAUSGEGEBEN von F. Holthausen. Dritte verbesserte 
Auflage (Alt- und Mittelenglische Texte). Carl Winter, 
Heidelberg, 1928. 

Professor Holthausen’s excellent edition of Havelok, the 
first issue of which was reviewed in the third volume of this 
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Journal, has now attained to its third edition. This consists of 
a reprint of the second edition with a few extra pages of notes, 
explanatory and bibliographical. During the last eighteen years 
the Havelok has received considerable attention, and with 
what has been written Professor Holthausen has, of course, 
largely acquainted himself. As in the original annotations he 
has given in the Nachérdége full references to the pertinent critical 
literature. From his added bibliography we miss only a few 
titles. To the list of readers containing selections from the 
Havelok should be added Cook’s Literary Middle English 
Reader (1915); and the list of the more recent studies should 
include E. Fahnestock: A Study of the Sources and Compo- 
sition of the Old French Lai (Bryn Mawr, 1915); M. Ashdown: 
The Single Combat in Certain Cycles of English and Scandina- 
vian Tradition and Romance (Modern Language Review XVII, 
p. 113); A. Bell: The Single Combat in the Lai D’Havelok 
(Modern Language Review, XVIII p. 22 ff. ); and Leach: 
Angevin Britain and Scandinavia (Cambridge, 1921 


H. S. V. J. 





Me tantse, A Latin Pastoral Piay or THE Earty SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Written by Samuel Brooke Subsequently 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Edited, with a bio- 
graphical introduction by Joseph S. G. Bolton. (Yale 
Studies in English, No. LX XIX. New Haven, Yale Universi- 
ty Press, 1928) Pp. 206. ' 
Besides reprinting the Melenthe from the rare edition of 

1615 Professor Bolton gives us extended summaries of Brooke’s 

two unpublished plays Adelphe and Scyroes, with translations 

of selected passages, working from rotographs of the manu- 
scripts which are preserved at Cambridge. In the introduction 
he gives us a discussion of the sources of all three plays and as 
full a biography of Brooke as the extant facts permit. Of the 
notes on the text of the Melanthe some are almost too obvious, 
like the ones explaining the meaning of the expressions “laterem 
lavabimus” (1. 384) and “ubi gentium” (1. 1020), which is not 
particularly “a Plautine phrase;” once in a while the editor 
seems to miss the point entirely as in his note on “An lupum 
vidisti?” of |. 1784. Appendices to the volume contain informa- 
tion about Brooke’s family, copies of his letters (in the form 
printed in the Calendar of Siete Papers), and of his one English 
poem, parallels between Brooke's Adelphe and its source, della 
Porta’s La Sorella, and information about the students who 
acted in the plays when they were presented at Cambridge. 
Joun J. Parry 
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THe DRAMA IN MopERN WALtes. By Olive Ely Hart. Privately 

printed. Philadelphia, 1928. 

Very different from the usual academic dissertation is The 
Drama in Modern Wales' by Oliver Ely Hart. It presents a 
sketch of the dramatic movement in Wales—so far as this has 
expressed itself in the English language—from 1900 to 1928, 
and the greater part of the material is gathered at first hand from 
the men and women who are the leaders in making this drama. 
There is therefore nothing pedantic about the study and the 
book offers a readable introduction to a little known movement 
which in many respects resembles that in Ireland. To supple- 
ment it we have, from December 1927 onwards, Y Liwyfan 
(bi-lingual) the organ of the Welsh Drama League. 

Joun J. Parry 


University of Illinois 





REINMAR DER ALTE UND WALTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE. 
Zweite berichtigte Auflage mit ergiinzenden Aufsitzen tiber 
die altdeutsche Lyrik. Von Konrad Burdach. Max Nie- 
meyer Verlag. Halle (Saale), 1928. VII+440 S. 8°. 

Als 1925 die Herausgeber der Deutschen Vierteljahrsschrift 
Konrad Burdach den Ehrenplatz in der Eréffnung ihrer Buch- 
reihe einriumten, verwahrte sich dieser ausdriicklich gegen 
jenen “spekulativen Subjektivismus, der heute die geschicht- 
liche Forschung entnerven, das Streben nach Wahrheit ent- 
thronen und durch Irrationalismus und die mythologische 
Gnostik einer oft seltsam scholastisch erstarrenden Phantasie 
ersetzen michte,”' Als eine nochmalige Bekriftigung dieses 
Standpunktes lisst sich auch die Neuausgabe des vorliegenden, 
lange vergriffen gewesenen Buches ansehen, das uns nun 
achtundvierzig Jahre nach seinem ersten Erscheinen wieder- 
geschenkt wird, als‘“‘Manuldruck” sogar typographisch so gut 
wie unverindert. Stammt es doch aus dem geistigen Naihrboden 
des jetzt weithin verfemten Scherertums, ein lebendiger Beweis, 
dass dieser keineswegs so unfruchtbar war, wie man sich heute 
gern einreden michte, soviel Unkraut auch darauf gedieh.? 
Wenn man darum in der Einleitung nun wieder liest von dem 
zu wagenden Versuch, “ob man nicht neben der biographischen 
Forschung auch jene verborgenern Fiden aufdecken kann, 
die sich von Dichter zu Dichter, von Landschaft zu Land- 


1 Apparently to be obtained only from the author, 5720 Thomas Ave., 
Philadelphia. 

1 Vorspiel I, 1 (Halle a. S., 1925), S. ix. Vgl. Burdachs eingehende 
Auseinandersetzung mit der hier bekimpften Richtung Euphorion 26 (1925), 
326 f., 334 ff. 

2 Wie Burdach selbst schon damals gegen dieses vorgegangen, belegt z.B. 
S. 292 =Anz. f. d. Alt. 12 (1886), 194. 
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schaft zwischen Sanger und Hérer fortspinnen und von gewis- 
sen Entwickelungsgesetzen der kiinstlerischen Form gezogen 
werden,” so wirkt das eben ganz und gar nicht veraltet, sondern 
man muss sich im Gegenteil fragen, ob nicht hier schon das 
neue Ideal der ‘individualistisch-kollektivistischen’ Betrach- 
tungsweise kihn vorweggenommen sei. 

So ist es auch gar nicht weiter verwunderlich, dass sich 
dieser Burdach zu einem der vornehmsten Vertreter wahrhaft 
geistesgeschichtlicher Forschung entwickeln konnte, ohne dem 
‘Probestiick seiner Lehrzeit’ je den Ricken wenden zu brauchen. 
Er selber schreibt von diesem Werke, dem seinerzeit der 
Rezensent des Jahresberichts (2 [1880], 172) nur den Wert “eines 
guten specimen eruditionis” zubilligen wollte, im Schlusswort 
von 1923 mit stolzer, aber strenger Sachlichkeit wie folgt: 


Das Buch hat sich seit seinem Erscheinen einen festen Platz in der gelehrten 
Welt errungen und sofort auf die Forschung eine starke Wirkung ausgetibt, die 
es bis heute bewahrt. Was dem kiihnen Wurf des Zwanzigjihrigen gelungen war, 
konnte das gereiftere Urteil, die Besonnenheit und das umfassendere Wissen 
des Finfzigjihrigen oder gar des Sechzigijihrigen schwerlich tibertreffen. Mit 
allen seinen Jugendfehlern hat dieses Buch ein gewisses geschichtliches Daseins- 
recht, ja eine Art Anspruch auf Unveriinderlichkeit seiner ausgepriigt persén- 
lichen Eigenart. Im Einzelnen sehe ich natiirlich heute vieles anders an... . 
Aber an den Hauptziigen der hier gebotenen Untersuchung und Darstellung, an 
allem Wesentlichen des aus biogenetischer Analyse des Stils und der inneren 
Kunstform gewonnenen neuen Standpunktes, an der Synthese des neuen 
Gesamtbildes des alteren Minnesangs und des Versuchs, die einzelnen Dichter 
aus dem Grunde ihrer Persinlichkeit zu charakterisieren, halte ich fest. 


Das alles hitte sich nicht besser sagen lassen—der greise 
Forscher ist nur dazu zu begliickwiinschen. Gewiss sehen auch 
wir manches anders an, doch ohne uns darum den Ergebnissen 
neuerer Untersuchungen, die besonders Carl von Kraus so 
griindlich gefiihrt hat, bedingungslos anschliessen zu miissen. 
Eins steht fest: Auch heute noch ist keine wissenschaftliche 
Beschiftigung mit dem Minnesang méglich ohne ein eingeh- 
endes Studium dieses bahnbrechenden Werkes. Freuen wir 
uns, dass es endlich wieder bequem zuginglich ist. 

Burdach hat seine Gabe noch bereichert durch den Wieder- 
abdruck seiner sonstigen kleineren Aufsitze aus der Zeit von 
1882 bis 1903 iiber die mittelhochdeutsche Lied- und Spruch- 
dichtung bis gegen 1300, mit einigen Nachtriigen und Berich- 
tigungen. Abgesehn von einer Anzahl einschneidender Bespre- 
chungen und Erérterungen, handelt es sich da namentlich um 
fast zwei Dutzend Beitriige zur Allgemeinen Deutschen Bio- 
graphie, die das oben zitierte Programm des Reinmar-Walther- 
Buches charakteristisch fortfiihren. Fiir die ungemeine Erleich- 
terung ihrer Benutzung wissen wir ihm ehrlich Dank, zumal 
nun ein umfassendes Register beigefiigt werden konnte. 

Ungedruckt waren bisher zwei Stiicke: Seite 325-42 ein 
Nachwort und Nachtrag zu der Erklirung von Walthers zweitem 
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Reichsspruch (Lachmann 8, 28 ff), die zuerst in den Berliner 
Sitzungsberichten von 1902 erschienen war, und Seite 344-56 
ein Bericht aus dem Jahre 1903, “Der heilige Speer des Séld- 
ners und der wahre Ritter bei Walther von der Vogelweide,” 
zur Erginzung seiner damaligen Ausfiihrungen iiber Walthers 
Palinodie. Im ersten zeigt er nun des genaueren im Zusammen- 
hang mit dem Kronenwettstreit, wie ’’gewisse imperialistische 
Ideen und Stimmungen sich auswirkten, die den zeitgeschicht- 
lichen,d.h. psychogenetischen Hintergrund fiir Walthers Spriiche 
und ihren Eindruck auf die Hérer bildeten”’ (S. 335). Er macht 
uns immer mehr begierig auf den zweiten Band seines Walther- 
Buches, von dem seit 1902 ein Manuskript druckfertig bei ihm 
lagert. Das andre Stiick ist zugleich als Vorschuss gegeben 
auf sein noch immer ausstehendes, fast vollendetes Werk iiber 
die Longinus- und Grallegende, dessen Kapiteliiberschriften 
(24) er mitteilt.* Durch beide kleine, doch klassische Belege 
seines Schaffens tiberhaupt beleuchtet Burdach die Forderung, 
die er schon 1902 fiir eine kiinftige deutsche Philologie erhob 
in der einfachen Form: “Engere Fiihlung mit den angrenzenden 
geschichtlichen Fiachern,’* die ja auf eine ‘Zusammenschau,’ 
wie man es nun heisst, umfassendster Art hinausliuft. So 
schliesst sich das ganze Buch, das fast nur aus Bruchstiicken 
zu bestehen scheint, zusammen zum Dokument einer Per- 
sénlichkeit, ja einer Disziplin. 
H. W. NoRDMEYER 

New York University 

* Vgl. auch Vorspiel I, 1, S. 159 f., 161 ff., 165 ff. Das letzte, einzig fehlende 
Kapitel betrifft “Die literarische Form der Gralsage.” 

* Antrittsrede in der Berliner Akademie, V orspeil I, 1, S. 5; vgl. dort S. 17 ff. 
die spezielle Anwendung auf Walther. 





JOHANNES L. L. JOHANNSSON. f. 


Am 6. Mirz 1929 starb in Reykjavik der friihere Pfarrer 
Johannes L. L. Jéhannsson, der sich lange Jahre mit islindischer 
Sprachgeschichte und sprachwissenschaftlichen Studien be- 
schiftigt hatte. Auf dem Hofe Hestur in Borgarfjord als Sohn 
eines Pfarrers 1859 geboren, studierte er, als er die Schulzeit 
beendet und besondere Schwierigkeiten tiberwunden hatte, 
Theologie und wurde Pfarrer 1888. Sein ganzes Leben war 
seine Lieblingsbeschiftigung islandische Sprachwissenschaft und 
er freute sich daher besonders, als er 1918 dazu berufen wurde 
an einem wissenschaftlichen islindischen Wérterbuche zu ar- 
beiten. Dieses Wérterbuch sollte die gesamte isl. Sprachperiode 
umfassen, also den Wortvorrat von Fritzner, Cleasby-Vigfus- 
sen, Sveinbjérn Egilsson (Lexicon poeticum), Bjérn Halldérsson, 
Jén Porkelsson (Supplemente) u. a. in sich aufmehmen und 
nach dem Vorbilde der grossen Wérterbiicher der anderen 
germanischen Vélker abgefasst sein. Er machte sofort seine 
Vorschlige itiber die Ausarbeitung dieses geplanten gross 
angelegten Werkes (in Alit og tilligur um vtsindalega tslenzka 
ordabék dsamt s§nishorni, Reykjavik, 1920) und arbeitete auch 
fleissig an der Einsammlung von Material. So hat er Z. B. den 
Wortvorrat des grossen Sammelwerkes Diplomatarium islandi- 
cum ausgearbeitet; wegen Mangels an Zuschiissen fiir das 
Worterbuch ist es noch fraglich, ob diese Arbeit in den ersten 
10-20 Jahren fertig wird. 

Seine Studien tiber die mittelislindische Sprache hat er in 
seinem Buche: Nokkrar ségulegar athuganir um helztu hljédbrey- 
tingar o. fl. t islenzku, einkum { midaldarmdlinu (1300-1600) 
niedergelegt.' Da es noch keine Geschichte der islindischen 
Sprache im Mittelalter gibt, enthilt dies Buch viele wichtige 
Aufschliisse iiber Chronologie der isl. Lautinderungen in 
dieser Periode. 

Die isl. Metrik hatte sein besonderes Interesse. Er veréffent- 
lichte in der Zeitschrift der isl. Literaturgesellschaft (Timarit 
hins islenska békmenntafjélags) 1895 sine Abhandlung: ‘“‘Um 
nyislenzka bragfre®di’’ (s. 230-252) und nahm _ besonderen 
Anteil an dem Versuche eines isl. Autodidakten Sig. Kr. 
Pétursson (Hrynjandi tslenzkrar tungu, Reykjavik 1925) eine 
Rhythmuslehre der alt- und neuisl. Sprache aufzubauen. Der 
Versuch des genannten Pétursson kann als misslungen be- 
trachtet werden trotz verschiedener guten Beobachtungen auf 
diesem Gebiete, da dem Verf. die notwendige Vorbildung fir 
diese Arbeit fehlte. Johannsson schrieb einige Bemerkungen zu 
diesem Buche (“Um békina: Hrynjandi islenzkrar tungu eftir 
Sig. Kr. Pétursson.”’ Sonderabdruck aus Vérdur 1925, Rey- 
kjavik), das grosses Aufsehen erregte. 


1 See review in this Journal, vol. xxvi, pp. 139-140. 
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J. schrieb verschiedene populire Arbeiten zur isl. Sprache in 
verschiedenen isl. Zeitungen und Zeitschriften und in letzter 
Zeit: “‘Nutidarnafn forntungunnar in Arkiv f. nord. filologi 
(Festschrift fiir Axel Kock), s. 13444. 


ALEXANDER JOHANNESSON 


Reykjavik 
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The “Literarische Verein Stuttgart” 


was founded in the year 1839 as a Society of 
Bibliophiles of a scientific description. Its task 
is the reprinting of texts of valuable manu- 
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scripts or older works belonging to the sphere 
of the Germanic and Romance tongues, chiefly 
of the 13th to 16th centuries, which have never 
been printed or have long been off the market. 
The Society has as codperators the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of the Germanic and 
Romance languages, including: 





Bartsch, Bolte, Ehrismann, Gddecke, 
Holland, v. Keller, Massmann, Menzel, 
Michelant, Pfeiffer, Schmeller, Simrock, 
Steinhausen, Wackernagel, Waitz, Wat- 
tenbach, Zarncke, and others. 


Many numbers of the collection were long out 
of print, several had even become extreme 
rarities. To these belong for instance the com- 
plete works of Hans Sachs, Georg Wickram, 
Grimmelshausen, Andreas Gryphius, also the 
Zimmerische Chronik, the Fastnachtsspiele aus 
dem 15. Jahrhundert, the Erste deutsche Bibel, 
the Carmina Burana, the Briefe der Liselotte, 
Ayrer’s Dramas, and the Faust book by Wid- 
mann. 








In 1914 I bought the remaining stock of the 
whole library and during a period of two years 
have had reprinted the twenty-seven volumes 
which were out of print. 


The complete series, volume 1 to 271, costs 
now 
for volumes bound in half-cloth. .Rmk. 6475.— 
for sewn volumes..............- Rmk. 5965.— é 
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Of these 271 volumes each publication can be 
supplied in sewn state separately. A special 
catalogue can be supplied free of charge. Since 
1925 the Society has had four new volumes 
published. Members can acquire all volumes 
at a reduced price. Membership fee Rmk. 20.— 
annually. 
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EPOCHEN DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR 


Band II, 1. Teil 


Von der Mystik zum Barock 
1400—1600 


Von WoLFGanG STAMMLER 
o. 6. Professor an der Universitai Greifswald 


564 Seiten. Geheftet RM 15— In Ganzleinen RM 17.— 








raumes dar, welcher die Wandlung des deutschen Geistes vom Mittelalter zur 
Das Buch die erste umfassende Behandlung des bedeutungsvollen Zeit- 
Neuzeit vollzieht. Humanismus und Reformation sind die Brennpunkte, 
doch neben und unter ihnen fiuten breite Strémungen literarischen Lebens 
einher, welche, grossenteils bisher kaum beachtet, hier eingefangen und fest- 
gehalten werden. Handschriftliches Material ist reich verwertet worden, und 
auf der analytischen Durchforschung des ganzen Stoffes baut sich die synthe- 
tische Darstellung einer deutschen Geistesepoche auf, der wir vielleicht heute 
wieder naher stehen als wir ahnen. 





J. B. Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Stuttgart 
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Renaissance Student Life 


The Paedologia of Petrus Mosellanus. Dedicatory epistle 
and thirty-five dialogs translated from the Latin by 
RoBert Francis Seysort, Professor of Education in 
the University of Illinois. $1.25 





Bibliography of Epictetus 
Contributions toward a Bibliography of Epictetus, to- 
gether with a facsimile reproduction of Jacob Schenk’s 
translation of the Encheiridion (Basel 1534), reproduced 
from the copy in the British Museum, by WILLIAM AB- 


BoTT OLDFATHER, Professor of Classics in the University 
of Illinois. $3.50 





De Vita Solitaria 


A translation of Petrarch’s De Vita Solitaria, with intro- 
duction and notes by Jacos ZEITLIN, Professor of English 
in the University of Illinois. $4.00 
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